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approval of the “One Week Club” idea. 


page for distribution to their salesmen and customers. 


HE suggestion made by the 

American Lumberman on 
this page last week evidently 
struck a responsive chord. Nu- 
merous letters have been re- 
ceived from lumbermen and 
others expressing unqualified 
Many are asking for reprints of last week's 
Following are some of the 


comments received from enthusiastic “charter members” of the Club: 


Please enter names of Frank N. Snell and Will A. 
Cavin as first members of your “One Week” Club. 
We begin this movement next Monday—and will not 
quit at the end of one week.— WIL A. Cavin, Sturgis, 
Mich. * * 

* * * 

| Telegram|—Please send at once 2,500 reprints of 
last week’s front page of American Lumberman.— 
Orie C. Lance, secretary Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 


* * 
e <4 


[ Telegram|—Please send seventy copies of front 
page of American Lumberman of May 24 headed 
‘“‘How’s Business ?’—WEATHERBEST STAINED SHIN- 
GLE Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


I see from the May. 24 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that you have started another one of your 
“ahead of the procession” ideas. It really is a peculiar 
thing how your “One Week” Club idea can work out. 
Just yesterday noon I was talking to a local merchant 
who for months has been loudly telling everybody that 
business was “shot to pieces,” that he probably would 
have to close up almost any day. He asked me the 
usual question: “How is business?” and I truthfully 
told him that our business was not bad at all under the 
conditions and that we really felt rather optimistic as to 
the volume during the balance of the year. I had no 
more than said that then he immediately replied : “Well, 
I suppose things will be better.” Isn’t it strange how 


the psychology of such a thing works? You can see 
I am a member already of your “One Week” Club and 
am heartily in accord with the splendid idea you are 
advancing —G. A. La VALLEE, Marietta Paint & Color 
Co., Marietta, Ohio. 


* * 
* * * 


I wish to register great faith in your new crusade, 
the “One Week” Club, pledged to the three-monkey 
ethics of old Nippon: “See no evil, hear no evil, speak 
no evil.”” That system applied to business in the United 
States would work a pangenesis.— Louis ALBERT 
LAMB, Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago. 

* * 
* * * 

Why one week? Why not perpetually? Business is 
what we make it. By “we” I mean the people, 100 
percent. Dawn always has followed darkness, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it always will—R. E. 
GraHaM, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 
* * * 


I think your idea for the “One Week’’ Club is an , 


excellent one. We're going to give this some publicity, 
as I think it should have a good effect on the business 
situation —G. D. Cran, jr., editor and publisher, Class 
& Industrial Marketing, Chicago. 


* * 
* * * 


I believe you have pulled a plug and if all of us will 
follow out the suggestion of your “One Week” Club, 
great good will come. It certainly will make the indi- 
vidual feel better. It is unusual [Turn to page 29] 
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Ces Business is Growing 


HE last year was the best we have ever had. Every month 
last year was better than the corresponding month of 1928 
with the exception of August. 


There's a reason—and that reason is value. Our customers 
like our lumber. They're satisfied with its quality and value. 
They come back for more. We're adding new customers right 
along. Result: We're building bigger and better all the time. 

We're building a solid foundation and good will with the 
trade. We're securing customers that will remain good cus- 
tomers for years to come. 

If you buy 


Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, White Fir or 
Fir and Larch, 


you ought to get acquainted with our service. If you want to 
make a good investment, spend 2c for a stamp and get our 
list of offerings. 


Duffy Lumber Company 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Fxclusive Sales Agents 
Hot Springs Lumber Co. Arthur Farrish Lumber Co. 
Hot Springs, Mont. Asotin, Wash. 
Manufacturers 
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|| Beaver Brand” Siding | 


It’s the kind dealers like to sell 
because it adds life and value to 


creases sales and profits. 


homes. It pleases customers. It in- 
Early Spring Builders will want 


“Beaver Brand” Bevel and Bunga- 

low Western Red Cedar Siding. 
H Order in straight or mixed cars with our 

ii saheb 9 oO Wonesn Rad Codes thimales | 
Thurston -Flavelle, Limited |} 
ial | Port Moody, B. C., Canada i 
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Idaho White Pine 
and aa Pine 


Service That 
Satisfies 


We offer quali- 
ty and service 
that you can de- 





pend upon in §& 

two big value 

woods—I daho 

White Pine and 
Pondosa Pine. Let us rower your 
inquiries and orders. 


McGoldrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Minneapolis Office: 600 Lumber Exch. 
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Interest of Millwork Manufacturer in Finish of His Product 


ROM a practical viewpoint, the in- 
terior woodwork of the modern 
home, bank, office and public 

building is designed to rank with the 
furniture as the most artistic and 
beautiful part of the structure. Any 
defect, therefore, in the finish of the 
woodwork, like a similar defect in the 
finish of the furniture, not only de- 
tracts from the beauty of the apart- 
ment itself, but is likely to create an 
unfavorable impression regarding 
the particular installation, and it may 
cause unfavorable reactions against 
wood generally. 

All fine furniture is finished in the 
manufacturing plant, where the me- 
chanical equipment for producing 
good work is elaborate, where the 
workmen are specially skilled and 
where competent inspection makes 
the maintenance of high standards 
certain. The same care that is exer- 
cised in manufacture and finish is 
carried along through crating and 
shipment, so that the finished product 
may be expected to reach the dis- 


tributer in the most attractive condi- 
tion. 

There is the same inducement for 
exercising care in the finish and han- 
dling of interior woodwork that is 
used in the finish and handling of 
fine furniture. In the larger installa- 
tions it is often practicable to ap- 
proximate conditions that obtain in 
furniture factories, so far as skill in 
finishing is concerned. The situation 
is not the same, however, in the 
smaller installations of apartment 
and home. Nevertheless, woodwork, 
like wood products in nearly every 
other form, has to meet competition 
of other materials, and these mate- 
rials in many cases go directly from 
the factory in the finished form. 

During recent years the amount of 
built-in woodwork installed in the 
average home has greatly increased 
and it is still growing. At the same 
time, however, the amount of similar 
equipment made of other materials 
has reached rather large proportions, 
so that there is keen rivalry between 


wood and other materials. It is g 
matter of considerable importance, 
therefore, that the manufacturer of 
woodwork and his retail distributer 
shall co-operate to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent in the handling, in. 
stalling and tinishing of woodwork in 
order that no loopholes may be left 
unguarded for the entry of -compet- 
ing materials. 

To the extent that the retail dis- 
tributer of millwork is a seller of the 
complete home, he can control largely 
the installation and finishing of mill- 
work. He can associate with him 
skilled workmen in all branches of 
construction, not only carpenters, but 
masons and painters and decorators. 
He can co-operate with the millwork 
manufacturer in a manner to carry 
through to the buyer and owner all 
the benefits of careful production and 
finish, and in that way retain for 
wood the prestige it has and that it 
deserves as the most beautiful mate- 
rial for interior finish and adorn- 
ment. 





Merchandising Requires Show Windows 


ANY of the most successful 
methods of selling can be used 

only in connection with dis- 

play or demonstration of the goods 
to be sold. Not only does the pros- 
pective buyer wish to see the goods 
that are offered, but in many cases 
it is impracticable for the seller to do 
justice in language alone to the goods 
he is trying to induce the prospect to 
purchase. This is true of practically 
all classes of merchandise; but in the 
case of beautiful things, adequate 
display alone goes a long way toward 
making the sale. To attempt to sell 
beauty from description is to labor 
under an almost impossible handicap. 
In altogether too many cases retail 
lumbermen are still trying to sell 
lumber and other building materials 
within offices and at locations that 
make difficult if not impossible the 
use of modern salesmanship. In 
times past they had few articles of 
merchandise that could be attrac- 
tively displayed in show windows, 
and they carried little that offered 
opportunities for exhibit in show 
rooms. Nowadays, however, they 
have in stock materials that may be 
worked into beautiful displays, and 


that can hardly be sold effectively 
without being shown. 

Some of the developments in the 
methods of selling building materials 
have necessitated not only the use of 
show windows and display rooms, but 
they have required the removal of 
the sales office from the yard down 
near the railroad tracks to a location 
often in the busiest section of Main 
Street. Selling at the yard office im- 
plied that the prospective buyer 
would come to the seller not that the 
seller would go to the buyer, and it 
took no account whatever of the sell- 
ing power of exhibit and display. 

Not only has the change in the 
character of merchandise carried in 
the lumber yard induced a change in 
the method of selling building mate- 
rials; the method of selling has 
actually brought about changes in 
the kinds of merchandise carried by 
the dealer in lumber and other build- 
ing materials. The dealer who sold 
only lumber had little to display and 
could supply only part of what the 
buyer of lumber really needed to 
complete the project contemplated. 
On the other hand, the dealer who 
nowadays sells the house complete 


and Display Rooms 


must have a place to display his 
plans, his built-in equipment and 
other conveniences of the modern 
home, at the same time that he must 
carry hardware, paints and other 
lines that the buyer wants to see be- 
fore they are built into the home. 

Interest in modern methods of dis- 
play and exhibit, particularly as ex- 
emplified in the downtown store, is 
shown by the inquiries received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about 
this development in merchandising, 
as well as by the descriptions of such 
stores that appear frequently in its 
pages. The fact is quite plain that 
the enterprising lumbermen every- 
where have become convinced that 
building materials must no longer 
labor under the handicap of remote 
location, unattractive surroundings 
and inadequate facilities for display. 
In all sections of the country, but 
especially in the cities of moderate 
size, the downtown store is putting 
the lumber dealer in the forefront as 
a merchandiser. Indeed, something 
of this sort was inevitable if the 
dealer was to hold his ground against 
competition that already has become 
effective in many cities. 
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OR MANY years farmers and 
other taxpayers have been hiring 
farming experts to go about 

teaching the farmers and demon- 
strating to them the proper and 
profitable methods of raising crops 
and live stock. Instruction and ad- 
vice of this kind almost invariably 
lead to more and better farm build- 
ing. Many communities, however, are 
not reached by the agricultural ex- 
tension men, and as a consequence 
the farmers may not learn or at least 
may not adopt and practice the most 
profitable methods of cultivating the 
soil and handling their live stock. 
This offers an opportunity for the 
retail lumber dealer to substitute for 
the extension man if he does not 
come, and to work with him if he 
does come. 

Poultry on the average general 
farm is doubtless now handled much 
more effectively than formerly, 
but it is believed that there are few 
branches of the live stock industry 
in which the technic of building and 
care is of greater importance than in 
poultry keeping. Events move rap- 
idly in the poultry business, and the 
fellow who goes in without proper 


knowledge and equipment soon goes 
out with less money and perhaps 
more knowledge. The custom of buy- 
ing day-old chicks has reached the 
general farmer as well as the poultry 
specialist, but altogether too often 
the general farmer buys the chicks 
before he has the buildings, the 
equipment and the knowledge needed 
to insure success in chicken raising 
on even a moderately large scale. 

Next to the prospective chicken 
raiser himself, the retail lumberman is 
or should be the man most interested 
in the development of successful poul- 
try raising in his community. It cer- 
tainly would be worth the time of any 
dealer to make a survey of his com- 
munity to see how many farmers are 
handling their chickens right and are 
making money out of them. If he 
could not find a successful chicken 
raiser it would be worth his while to 
offer some special inducement to an 
intelligent farmer to build a modern 
house in order to use it as a demon- 
stration of chicken raising methods 
and equipment. 

In an address made before the con- 
vention of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, and printed in last 


Good Poultry Houses Bring Profit to Farmer and Lumberman 


week’s issue of this paper, the State 
extension poultry husbandman told 
how a county agent actually helped 
build two chicken houses in order to 
make use of them as demonstrations. 
As a result, 20 more houses were 
built like them before the year closed. 
The building of these houses not only 
made money for the farmers who 
built and used them, but they brought 
business to the retail lumbermen who 
supplied the building materials. The 
lumber and other materials for the 
house were not, however, all that the 
lumbermen sold. The same speaker 
told of one farmer who was not get- 
ting enough eggs, and who by en- 
larging his mash hopper increased 
his income $23.10 in a month. “In 
addition to the poultry house,” this 
speaker said, “there is the matter of 
proper feed hoppers, catching crates, 
nests, broody-coops etc. . . . Go 
after the equipment as well as the 
house. Every poultryman who puts 
up a good house and is successful in 
your section is an advertisement for 
you, of good poultry houses. It 
doesn’t cost you anything and it beats 
any other kind” of building material 
advertising. 





Ownership, Rather Than Size, Makes the First Home Dear 


NDOUBTEDLY, many newly 
wedded young couples start out 
in life as renters because they 

are unable or unwilling to live in 
houses within their means as owners. 
This implies a shortsighted view of 
an important question, of course, but 
shortsightedness is a defect that is 
not peculiar to the young. Persons 
who while young have had the cour- 
age to live within their means and 
who later have achieved independ- 
ence if not affluence look back with- 
out shame to the days of financial be- 
ginnings. In fact, mature persons of 
good sense deem it a badge of honor 
to have started from scratch with 
nothing and by industry and self de- 
nial to have attained a competence. 

It would be good salesmanship on 
the part of lumbermen to put sensible 
ideas of economy and home ownership 
into the minds of young folk starting 
in life. It is largely a senseless pride 
that deters the average young person 
from living within his means; he 
fears the ridicule of persons whose 
opinions are in fact worthless while 
overlooking the good opinions of 
more sensible persons who would re- 





joice to see him cut his garments ac- 
cording to his cloth. The sensible 
view of such matters is well ex- 
pressed by W. G. Sibley, in the 
Journal of Commerce, Chicago, in the 
following paragraph, entitled “The 
Complete Home”: 

“A New York advertisement lauds 
‘a one-room apartment that is a com- 
plete home!’ We think a 3-room 
home is the limit in condensation. 
Perhaps that is because we began 
housekeeping when we were married 
in a 3-room cottage. Two of the 
rooms were large, and one, the 
kitchen, was very small. But there 
we began married life in its first 
haleyon year. There we knew the 
‘deep halcyon repose’ mentioned by 
De Quincey, although the roof leaked 
scandalously and the kitchen ceiling 
was made of paper flour sacks tacked 
to the roof. The mere thought of 
that humble dwelling arouses in us 
the most profound emotions of our 
young manhood. We can see now the 
active, industrious, faithful girl who 
started with us then. She is still with 
us, thank God! We have lived in big 
houses since then, but none of them 


compares with that little shack with 
an apple tree in front of it. What 
would we not give to be able to start 
life again with the same girl in a 
similar home!” 

Pride of the right sort is an ex- 
cellent quality in any person, but it 
is a serious misfortune to be afflicted 
with a pride that forces the adoption 
of wrong standards of life. The per- 
son who lives beyond his means may 
succeed in fooling the butcher and the 
grocer for a while, but he fools them 
even less than he fools himself. 
Every person inevitably must keep 
some sort of an account with himself 
and he must eventually strike a bal- 
ance. At some stage he must show 
that his assets are at least equal to 
his liabilities. He can force a balance 
for a time, but to do so is merely to 
demonstrate his insolvency. A good 
way to make a start in life is to buy 
and occupy a home and adopt a 
standard of living that involves no 
self-deception. Many a young couple 
with proper advice would do so, and 
so far as the home is concerned the 
lumberman ought to be prepared to 
give such advice. 
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Device for Moving Transfer Tables 


Will you please advise us the manufacturer 
or source of supply of various types of me- 
chanical devices for moving lumber transfer 
tables and pushing lumber trucks into dry 
kilns? 

We know that some dry kiln manufacturers 
make an electric or gasoline operated transfer 
table, but we do not want to go to such an 
expense at present. I am wondering if you 
can give us some information on some tempo- 
rary device that was made for this purpose.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,483. 


[This inquiry is made by the superintendent 
of a manufacturing plant using lumber, Evi- 
dently, the inquirer wants some simple inexpen- 
sive device to take the place of hand power in 
moving transfer cars. The names of manufac- 
turers of winches and windlasses have been 
supplied. The inquiry is published with the 
thought that it may come to the attention of 
concerns that have devised methods of moving 
transfer cars that would be helpful to this in- 
quirer. The name of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied on request.—Epiror. } 


Opening Doors to Wood Substitutes 


EpiItoR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I read with 
a great deal of interest the retailer’s letter 
published in your issue of May 10, 1930, under 
the title, “Here Is Something for Lumbermen 
to Think About.” 

One reason they are using substitutes for 
wood is that lumber dealers succumbed to the 
temptation but were not delivered from the 
evil. They sold and are selling today lumber 
sawn from green logs and run through the 
planer and loaded in the car green. Some of 
this lumber during the big building period of 
Chicago and vicinity, and as far as that is con- 
cerned throughout the country, was delivered 
from the car on to the job. I can take you 
from house to house and apartment to apart- 
ment and show you cracked walls, squeaky 
floors, baseboard showing shrinkage from 
%-inch to %-inch, necessitating the removal 
and re-nailing of base and re-decorating to 
take care of this defect. Builders used stud- 
dings that were all sap, they used studdings 
that were cut from timber so small that it 
shows a box heart on one edge and sap on 
the other. Dealers sold this stock cheap and 
the home owner secured cheap lumber. 

Substitutes, of course, will come in because 
steel will not shrink to cause all these defects. 
If this retailer and the rest of the lumber 
dealers had used lumber dried before dressing, 
specified that it should have no box hearts 
and all sap pieces, the builders would not be 
looking for substitutes. Just this week I saw 
a tiled bathroom that had box heart studding 
in the wall and it cracked the wall. This will 
cost possibly $100 to replace a 2x4-inch 9-foot. 

We have forgotten our lumber business. I 
believe that we should use the same care in 
selecting our raw material as our forefathers 
did and that is shrunk-before-dressing heart 
lumber. 

The only reason that shingles failed was 
because the lumber dealer wanted to buy his 
shingles cheap. The manufacturer made him 
cheap shingles, flat sawn sap. They failed 
and composition roofing took their place. 

The only reason that we are having sash 
failures is because the dealer wanted to buy 
cheap sash. We are making them of sapwood, 
and steel is replacing it. 

The dealer complains of receiving the entire 
lumber job in a $72,000 building and it only 
amounted to $280. If in the past we had fur- 
nished them with joists that had been shrunk 
before dressing and of heart wood, the archi- 
tect would still be specifying lumber. 

I inspected a tank the other day which cost 
$2,800 to set up. Because there were ten 
staves in that tank that had sap, the whole 
tank had to be taken down, and in taking the 
tank down the chimes below the croze of the 
stave split off, necessitating this customer pur- 
chasing a new tank, costing him another $2,800 
because of the failure of 390 feet of lumber. 


- .% 

That is the reason they are going to steel. 
There were 140 staves in that tank—7 percent 
failed, necessitating a complete new job. How 
nice it would have been had the manufacturer 
of this tank said: “No, sir, I will not give you a 
stave that has sap in it. It will cost less than 
1% percent of the total installation, but I 
will give you a tank that will give you its full 
mechanical life, namely, not 5 years but about 
25 years.” 

We are going to continue to lose to substi- 
tutes unless we mend our ways and do not suc- 
cumb to the temptations; then certainly we 
will be delivered from evil.—JACcQuES WILLIs, 
Gram-Willis Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Financing for Small Town Building 

Where can we get financing for homes built 
in non-incorporated towns?—INQUIRY No. 2,484. 

[This inquiry is made by a concern operat- 
ing a yard in a small country town in the 
West. Evidently, what is wanted is a means 
of financing building of homes and other struc- 
tures in towns of this character. It is not 
known definitely what restrictions if any are 
placed on loans made by financing concerns 
operating through retail lumber dealers who 
endorse the paper of the borrower. The ten- 
dency is, however, in the case of all these con- 
cerns to adapt their methods, so far as pos- 
sible, to the needs of dealers. The names of 
several financing concerns of this character 
have been given to this inquirer. 

Several references have been made in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the movement that 
originated in the National Building Survey 
Conference to provide financing for repairs and 
improvements. Recently an announcement was 
made that the Home Improvement Finance 
Corporation soon would be organized and be 
prepared to supply financing for expenditures 
of this character. 

This inquirer no doubt will be pleased to 
hear from concerns prepared to supply means 


of financing building in small communities, as 
well as from lumbermen who have devised or 
discovered means of providing funds for this 
kind of building. The name of the inquirer 
will be supplied on request.—Enrrtor.] 


Troubles of a Non-Association Dealer 

Why is a man not left alone when he does 
not belong to the association, when he js 
doing the right thing and is honest?~ 
INQUIRY No, 2,482. 


[The foregoing inquiry was made by a mid- 
west lumber retailer in remitting for his syb- 
scription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

On referring to the rating books of the lum- 
ber industry this dealer was found listed as the 
operator of a retail yard and a planing mill, 
with good rating as to financial ability and 
habits of paying in both books. 

As his question was somewhat vague he was 
asked to give, in confidence, further details re- 
garding his complaint. In reply he said in 
substance : 

“T do not belong to their union and they tell 
people my lumber is rotten and no good, shaky 
and all such junk, but all their dishonesty does 
not do them any good. They call me a farmer 
trying to do business. They told one of the 
cement companies’ representatives that if he 
sold me cement, they would boycott him. But 
he told them he is going to sell me cement just 
the same, and the rest are buying of him too. 
None of the lumber salesmen stopped at first, 
but when they saw I was going ahead, they all 
stopped and now they get mad because I do not 
buy of them. I have bought all my lumber 
from one concern. It stood by me through 
thick and thin, and I am just going to let good 
enough alone.” 

The dealer closes with an invitation to come 
and see him soon when he expects to celebrate 
his sixth anniversary.—EDITor. ] 
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The inspection of boilers in 
this city is now done by the 
agents of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Co. 

** * 

The masters of lumber ves- 
sels desire the location of a 
customs office at the lumber 
market in Chicago, so as to 
save them a walk of two miles. 

** 

In Montreal black walnut 
lumber has recently advanced 
$2.50 to $5 per thousand. 

** * 

Georgia pine, especially 
Georgia longleaf yellow pine, 
is well and favorably known 
the world over. But a striking 
thing about it is that it grows 
in Florida, Alabama, Louisiana 
and other States just the same 
as in Georgia. In fact people 
have from some cause or other 
fallen into the habit of calling 
all the longleaf pine, “Georgia” 
pine, when that State really 
does not contain anywhere near 
the quantity to be found in 
Florida. or a number of 


‘combined. 





years Pensacola and Jackson- 
ville have been extensive ex- 
porting points for this class 
of timber, the former place 
having probably shipped more 
than all other southern ports 
Neither port ob- 
tains its timber from the _ 
insula, but from the “panhan- 
dle” and southern Geurgia. 
The peninsula is practically un- 
touched. Along the line of the 
Atlantic, Gulf & West India 
Transit Co.’s railway extend- 
ing from Fernandina to Cedar 
Keys, mills have been running 
for some years, but that road 
can hardly be said to be lo- 
cated in the peninsula proper 
and with this exception there 
is not a mill in that region cut- 
ting for export. 
** * 

C. K. and W. S. Jewett will 
build a sawmill near Clear 
Lake, Minn. 

** * 

A few days ago 27,000 feet 
of pitch pine arrived in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., from Alabama, 
to be used in the museum of 
the university. ; 





Some of the river pirates on 
the Susquehanna have been 
busy of late cutting loose logs 
and timbers. 

* * * 


C. N. Nelson & Co., Still- 
water, Minn., recently bought 
a lot of logs in St. Paul, and 
towed them to the mouth of 
the St. Croix River, thence to 
their mill at Lakeland. This is 
the first instance in the memory 
of the oldest logger where logs 
have been towed up the St. 
Croix. 

** 6 


An exchange says the pine 
lands belonging to the Chippe- 
wa Indians in the northern part 
of Wisconsin are to be sold for 
their benefit, it having been 
found utterly impossible to 
protect the timber from timber 
thieves. 

** * 


The mill firms of Oconto, 
Wis., will raise a fund, by 
assessment, of $3,000, to be 
used to remove a couple of 
sand bars which interfere with 
their shipping. 
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Yard Stocks Low in Southern Pine Trade Territory 


The heavy rains of the last week or so are having an 
important effect on the southern pine market. In some 
sections, rivers have overflowed, so that logging has been 
stopped, and the roads are in such condition that small- 
mill operations are impossible, while all shipments are being 
greatly retarded. On the other hand, demand is showing a 
healthier trend, for retailers find that with greatly de- 
pleted stocks they can scarcely take care of the seasonal 
expansion in business. It is rather astonishing to find 177 
retail yards in the Kansas City district reporting on April 
30 that their stocks were 9.8 percent lower than on the 
same date last year. The line yards, usually quickest to 
discern the trend of the market, are said to be contracting 
for blocks of cars for their summer trade. The middle 
West States, where country building is now opening up, 
are in the market for larger amounts than in months, and 
there is also some business coming from the Southwest and 
the East. Industrial buying is hesitant, but there are en- 
couraging signs of revival of activity. Public works con- 
tracts for the first four months of the year were 30 percent 
ahead of those for the same period last year, and southern 
pine may expect to benefit very largely from the kind of 
work now being undertaken. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Mills Report Some Large Sales 


Heavy rains are an important new factor in the Arkansas 
The larger mills are reported to have 
lost four or five days in their logging operations during 
the last couple of weeks, and shipping has been greatly 
retarded. The smaller mills, which have been competing 
strongly for business in yard stock at low prices, will have 
to shut down temporarily, and it is expected that as a re- 
sult a good part of the present surplus of dimension and 
boards will be absorbed. There is no surplus of flooring, 
finish and upper grades generally. The mills have been 
encouraged by an increase in the movement to smaller 
country yards, which are now relatively the best buyers in 
the market. Two large sales were recently reported, mak- 
ing a total of 1,200,000 feet, of No. 2 boards and No. 1 di- 
mension, and these indicate that buyers look for a 
strengthening in quotations. Most of them have allowed 
their stocks of shed items to become badly depleted, and 
more inquiry for these is being received. Industrial users 
have been showing more interest. 


Western Pine Mills Are Adding to Surplus Stocks 


Inland Empire pine producers find that. the market con- 
tinues slow on the whole, though some grades are in bet- 
ter demand than others. Probably the slowest item is 
Pondosa shop, which is in surplus and difficult to move. 
Selects have been moving better than other grades, and 
stocks of these have been kept down fairly well. No. 2 
commons have moved tather well, and stocks are not ex- 
cessive, but prices have failed to keep their strength. 
Stocks of No. 3 are so heavy that prices have been driven 
to low levels, there being little demand for the 12-inch. 
Idaho white pine is selling much better than Pondosa; 
less stock has been accumulated, and quotations are hold- 
ing more firmly. Production of identical mills during the 
first twenty weeks of this year has amounted to 94 percent 
as much as in the same period last year, and demand has 
not been sufficient to absorb it. Sentiment in favor of cur- 
tailment is strengthening, and it is probable that there 
will be marked reduction of output before long. 

California pine production in the first twenty weeks of 
this year, as reported by identical mills, was 38 percent 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 to 43; 


less than in the same period of last year, and bookings this 
year have exceeded the cut by 71 percent. Total stocks 
on May 17 were 9.5 percent larger than last year’s, and 
production has recently risen above the bookings. The 
present surplus is in upper grades, the lowers appearing 
to have been well taken care of. 


Rail Territory Is Best Buyer of Coast Production 


During the last week there have been further announce- 
ments of curtailment on the West Coast, and it is likely that 
all important producers will soon have abandoned night 
shifts and reduced operating time to five days a week. Lum- 
ber prices have reached a point where curtailment is to be 
preferred to operating at a larger loss. The mills have been 
helped by a softening in log prices, as log stocks have been 
heavy, but camps are closing down June 1, to allow the sur- 
plus to be absorbed. An analysis of Jan. 1 to April 30 busi- 
ness by 124 identical mills shows that rail trade was only 16 
percent less than in the same period of last year; Atlantic 
coast, 18 percent, and California, 19 percent less, while Chi- 
nese business had declined 66 percent; Japanese, 38 per- 
cent; Australian, 37 percent, and South American, 32 per- 
cent, but European trade gained 87 percent. April ship- 
ments to Australia were 21 percent larger than last year’s 
and European, 166 percent larger. All offshore freight 
rates continue quite weak. 


Carolina Pine in Fair Movement; Roofers Are Slow 


An encouraging thing about the North Carolina pine 
market is that buyers nowadays almost invariably insist 
on quick shipment, whereas a little while ago their stocks 
were ample enough to permit them to depend on distress 
cars, offered at low prices. In some recent weeks when 
weather conditions favored building, the mills booked a 
good volume of business. In the week ended May 17, for 
instance, 46 identical mills sold only 3 percent less than 
in the corresponding week of last year. While competi- 
tion from West Coast lumber is still difficult, and North 
Carolina pine quotations are at a quite unsatisfactory level, 
the lowness of retail yard stocks promises larger and more 
consistent purchasing during the next few months, and 
buyers are making little effort to obtain concessions. 

Demand for Georgia roofers continues slow, and there 
have been attempts to buy them at as low as $13, though 
not many manufacturers are willing to accept $14, and 
some have refused to enter into arrangements with whole- 
salers for sale of a large block of stock. There is little 
doubt that large construction projects now getting under 
way in the South and East will stimulate demand in the 
next few weeks. Roofer production meanwhile is being 
further curtailed, and is at an extremely low point. 


Most Hardwood Consumers Are Increasing Purchases 


Recent heavy rains in southern territory which have 
caused rivers to overflow the lowlands are going to reduce 
to a great extent the production in some sections, and there 
has been considerable voluntary curtailment in the South 
because of the unsatisfactory price situation. It may be 
partly for this reason that some large inquiries are now 
being sent out by consumers, but of course many of them 
are figuring on increased consumption. Mill stocks in both 
North and South are heavy, but there seems to be no dispo- 
sition to shade prices further. With the important excep- 
tions of the furniture and radio plants, which will enter the 
market after their summer shows, all buying groups are in- 
creasing purchases, larger orders being received from floor- 
ing, millwork and automobile plants and from exporters. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 62 to 65 
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Pushing Wood to the Front 


TX Department of National Association Relates Instances of Extending Lumber’s 
Markets—To Discuss Plan for Orderly Control of Industry 


National Groups to Meet 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—On June 9 
and 10 a group of attorneys representing lead- 
ing lumber companies and associations will 
meet in Chicago to discuss the legal aspects of 
the plan for the orderly control of lumber pro- 
duction and distribution outlined by Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at 
the recent meeting of the board of directors. 

On June i1 and 12 the special committee 
appointed to consider this proposal, headed by 
John W. Blodgett, will meet in Chicago. Other 
members of the special committee are Charles 
S. Keith, John W. Watzek, jr., F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, W. M. Ritter, A. J. Peavy, Jesse An- 
drews and E. L. Carpenter. 

The special committee appointed to consider 
the proposal for more extensive co-operation 
with lumber retailers will meet June 10. H. 
T. Kendall is chairman of this committee. As- 
sociated with him are J. P. Hennessy, G. W. 
Dulaney, jr., Edward Hines and M. W. Stark. 

** * * 


To Replace Concrete with Wood 

Sante Fe, N. M., May 26.—The highway de- 
partment of New Mexico will replace concrete 
spillway posts with wood as rapidly as possible 
and no more concrete posts will be used. The 
State Highway Journal speaks of concrete posts 
(indicating to motorists the road metal align- 
ment and depth of flow at spillways running 
full) as “a distinct danger to speeding autoists.” 
The decision of the highway department to use 
more yielding wooden markers comes as a 
preliminary measure, without any loss of serv- 
ice. en go 


Sketches Industry’s Development 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 26.—In opening 
“Lumber Merchandising Week,” staged by the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, and sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, re- 
port of which appeared in the May 24 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Wilson Compton, secre- 
tafy and manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, chose as his subject, 
“Economic Aspects of the American Lumber 
Industry.” 

The address was largely historical and factual, 
sketching the growth and development of the 
lumber industry and outlining the commercial 
problems now confronting the industry and the 
manner in which they are being met. The stu- 
dents and others in attendance followed the dis- 
course with close attention. In discussing the 
supply and conservation of timber resources, Mr. 
Compton said: 


A fantastic and fallacious argument that 
has been used widely and which has found 
some public acceptance, is that in the interest 
of conservation the American people should 
refrain from using wood and should use in- 
organic materials. This fallacy is, of course, 
encouraged by the industries competing with 
lumber and wood products. 

The important fact is that timber, being a 
growing natural resource, is indefinitely re- 
producible and therefore potentially inex- 
haustible, whereas its inorganic substitutes 
are not reproducible, 

The threat of the exhaustion of our com- 
mercial forests has been repeated many 
times. A half century ago eminent senators 
prophesied that the forests would not last 
fifty years and yet we have today, according 
to recent Forest Service estimates, two and 
a quarter trillion feet of standing timber. 
These timber resources should be used eco- 


nomically. If this is done and if the Amer- 
ican people continue the wise but liberal use 
of lumber and wood products there will never 
be a “timber famine” in this country, and 
the forests will indefinitely renew the timber 
supplies. 

Mr. Compton repeated to the Wharton stu- 
dents the predictions made by him recently as 
to the future in the lumber business in his ad- 
dress, “Yesterday-Today-Tomorrow in _ the 
Lumber Business,” and told the young men 
present that “the extent to which this objec- 
tive will be realized is going to depend pri- 
marily upon the vision and the resourcefulness 
of young men, like yourselves, who will be the 
next generation in the lumber business of Amer- 
ica.” 

* * * 


Mat Service for Newspapers 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 26.—Fifty repre- 
sentative daily newspapers have applied for the 
series of “mats” offered by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association for use on 
building pages, illustrating the beautiful frame 
houses appearing in the booklet “for Home 
Lovers.” 

The information department of the National 
association is calling the attention of several 
hundred additional newspapers to the fact that 
this service is available on request. The attrac- 
tive booklet describes “real homes and dream 
homes built of wood.” 

Since the service has proved that it meets 
a real need of the publishers for more and 
better house-building copy for their readers, and 
as supporting background for the advertising 
copy of local lumber retailers, builders and 
realtors, additional illustrations from this popu- 
lar booklet will be added to the present series. 
Also, a part of the routine service of articles 
on lumber furnished newspapers will be “tied 
in” as a supplement to this illustration service. 

Publishers are advised to inform their readers 
that copies of “for Home Lovers” can be ob- 
tained from the N. L. M. A. on request. Thou- 
sands of copies of the booklet have already 
been distributed to readers of newspapers and 
magazines that published commendatory reviews 
of this publication. 


* * * 


Commends Orderly Control Plan 


Wasuinecton, D. C., May 26.—F. L. Adams 
of the Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, 
Miss., has written Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, congratulating him on the plan 
he outlined for the orderly control of lumber 
production and distribution in his address at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, April 24. 


I had planned to attend the meeting, but 
was unavoidably detained at the last minute, 
says Mr. Adams. I am not going to miss any 
more of the meetings. 

The time is now, and the place is where we 
can get the largest attendance of outstanding 
lumbermen together to follow out the sug- 
gestions outlined in your address. It is time 
to face the facts and use the courage neces- 
sary to put it across. . 

The lumber business is sick “nigh unto 
death” and can not be cured by haphazard 
broken doses as have been administered in the 
past by 50 percent of the willing manufac- 
turers. This 50 percent who have stood on 
the firing line the last few years would like 
to see the other 50 percent go through a pain- 
ful process of purification by fire, but as this 
will not be possible, we will have to send 
them to summer school and fill them full of 
eulture and efficiency. What a rest for 
mother! 


Packing in Wood Pays Dividends 


H. M. Phillips of the Wooden Box Bureay 
recently visited local and outbound freight 
houses of railroads in Chicago and discussed 
with warehousemen wood packing and crating, 
Mr. Phillips was told that the use of wood 
shipping containers saves the railroads dam- 
age claims, is advantageous to both shippers 
and receivers of freight for safety’s sake, and 
eliminates preferred handling—wood containers 
permitting the freight handled to be loaded 
and unloaded more expeditiously, 

As one warehouse foreman expressed himself, 
“packing in wood pays good dividends.” In- 
competent packing, as termed by these rail- 
road sources, is an “affliction,” costly to the 
entire business world, and should stimulate the 
wooden box interests to demonstrate to the 
shipping world the economy and advantage of 
wood packing, for the railroad men in freight 
depots would welcome more wooden containers. 

Mr. Phillips’ inspection of these railroad 
warehouses furnished ample evidence of the 
tremendous amount of merchandise shipped in 
wooden containers of all sizes and it was in 
this connection that the foreman remarked that 
“packing in wood pays good dividends.” 

* * * 


Opinions on Steel Sash 


Sr. Louis Mo., May 26.—Letters received by 
Harry D. Gaines, of the Thomas E. Powe Lum- 
ber Co., this city, indicate that wood window 
sash are getting the better of steel sash in the 
merry war between the two materials now being 
waged throughout the country. Mr. Gaines 
recently sent a circular of inquiry to various 
architects and school authorities. Some of the 
replies follow: 


“In our high school building they (steel 
sash) have been very unsatisfactory,” writes 
R. C. Burts, superintendent of the Rock Hill 
Public Schools, Rock Hill, S. C. “The main 
objections are: They do not fit as closely 
as they should, so it is very hard to heat 
the rooms on the northern exposure, where 
we very often have cold, driving, east winds. 
So often the janitors do not close them until 
the lock catches, and if a strong wind blows, 
they come open. It requires a special me- 
chanic to repair the windows and to keep 
them properly adjusted.” 

“Generally speaking,’ says J.- W. Sussex, 
specification writer of the New York State 
department of public works, Albany, “we are 
not using steel sash to any large extent 
owing. to their tendency to rust; and to the 
fact that they are not usually. kept .prop- 
erly painted. We have known steel sash to 
rust out in fifteen years. On a large number 
of our hospital buildings we use wood sash 
with steel muntins, the muntins being used 
in place of steel window guards.” Mr. Sus- 
sex adds that for office building his depart- 
ment is using preferably bronze sash, al- 
though the State office building is equipped 
with steel sash. He says that the present 
trend is toward the use of aluminum sash, 
although they “have not been in use long 
enough to say how practical they will be.” 

I replaced steel sash with double hung 
wood sash equipped with Williams pivoting 
device on account of leakage of rain and 
cold air. was the laconic answer of Joseph 
W. McCarthy, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 

Walter C. Martin, architect superintendent 
of school building for the board of educa- 
tion, city of New York, writes that a few 
years ago his office adopted steel sash for 
gymnasiums and auditoriums because of the 
area occupied: by wood mullions, thus re- 
stricting the degree of light as compared 
with steel mullions. Also he says that steel 
sash was adopted for some locations where 
fireproof windows.were required. But, he 
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adds: “We have had so many difficulties with 
the steel sash that we have given them up 
wherever possible.” And he states the rea- 
sons for that course, as follows: 

“It has been our experience that when the 
steel frames are set in the masonry open- 
ings, they are not true and that many of 
the sash fail to close properly. We have also 
found it difficult to get the frames properly 
set in the masonry. In many cases, the 
steel frames are not delivered in time and 
the contractor, therefore, has to leave an 
opening large enough to insert them and 
this makes it difficult to properly set them 
and to obtain a good weathering. 

“The steel frames are so easily bent that 
in many cases they are all out of shape be- 
fore they are set and it is difficult to make 
them true again without returning them to 
the factory which, of course, is impossible. 

“we have also experienced another trouble 
which might not, however, apply to outside 
work. Our budget requests for repair funds 
are always curtailed which makes it neces- 
sary to defer many repairs year after year 
and to use the funds for the most urgent 
repairs. If wood sash are not painted just 
when they ought to be, they do not suffer 
much deterioration, but steel sash will not 
stand neglect of this sort. If they are not 
painted promptly when they need painting, 
they very soon deteriorate seriously.” 

ie 6 


Uses Small Forest of Piles 


The new building of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., which stands on Chicago Avenue at the 
Chicago River in the Windy City, rests on 
2,649 wood piles. This small forest of piles 
aggregates some 145,000 lineal feet. 

They were driven by two pile drivers during 
February and March of last year in 35% work- 
ing days. During the last foot of driving every 
pile had to withstand twenty-four blows from 
the hammer of the driver, or an average pene-_ 
tration of not more than one-half inch per blow 
during the last foot. 

The minimum length of the piles employed 
on this important job was 55 feet, but to insure 
firmer hold along the river bank, 80 piles 60 
feet in length were used. 

These facts are published in the Engineering 
News Record, credited to J. D. Levin, engineer 
of Wells Bros. Construction Co., Chicago. 

It is interesting in this connection to note 
that the downtown business section of Chicago is 
largely supported by wood, it having been found 
that in- the clay formation of this region the 
only feasible method of securing an adequate 
foundation for large structures is to use piling, 
and the piling is almst universally of wood. 


* * * 
Meeting House to Be Restored 


HincHaM, Mass., May 26.—The Old Ship 
Meeting House, built in 1681 and probably the 
oldest edifice in the thirteen original colonies 
where religious services are still being held, is 
to be restored to its original exterior design 
with rafters and pews. 

The 200-year-old ceiling will be removed, 
revealing for the first time since 1730 the age- 
stained and hand-hewn roof timbers. The pres- 
ent curved pews, installed in 1869, will be sup- 
planted by those of old-time square form. 

Efforts are being made to find the original 
pews or pew doors, many of which are under- 
stood to be in existence. Where necessary copies 
will be made matching exactly the original pews 
in design and finish, 


* * * 
Favors Wood Shingles 


STILLWATER, OKLA., May 26.—Prof. C. P. 
Thompson of the Oklahoma Agricultural & 
Mechanical College, an eminent authority on 
“pork-on-the-hoof” throughout the Southwest, 
favors wood shingles for hog house roofs. 

From his experience, covering many types of 
construction, Prof. Thompson finds that the 
wood shingle roof, properly installed, after a 
high wind remains on the hog house and is not 
found over in the next county. All new build- 
ings at the Oklahoma A. & M. hog farm have 
wood shingle roofs. 


Re-use Old Sash and Frames 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 26.—In February, 
1902, wood frames and sash were installed in 
a Young Men’s Christian Association building 
in Port Richmond, this city. When an addi- 
tion was built in March of this year nineteen 
of these 28-year-old frames and sash were taken 
from the old building and reused. They were 
found as sound and fit for service as when first 
installed more than a quarter of a century ago. 

a 2 


Convinced Wood Frames Will Help 


Detroit, Micu., May 26.—The director of 
casement sales for a large steel products com-. 
pany is convinced that wood frames for the 
steel casements put out by his company will 
prove of considerable help in making sales for 
small homes. 

In an interview with a member of the field 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association it was stated that the big sales 
effort of this steel casement branch from now 
on will be concentrated on homes of the low 
price class for which no architect is employed. 
Salesmen have been instructed to spend not 
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Great Help to Retailer 


LAKELAND, Fia., May 24, 1930. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: I am very much pleased to 
see the interest that the American LuMm- 
BERMAN has for the uplift of the retail 
lumber and millwork people. The ar- 
ticles you carry in your journal pertain- 
ing to our interests are certainly worth 
while, and we want you to know that we 
appreciate your attitude. 

It is a known fact that the lumber and 
building material business today is 
changing just like every other form of 
merchandising and that if you expect to 
stay in business you have to keep up 
with new ideas; and with such a wide- 
awake journal as yours it will certainly 
be of great help to the retailer. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. F. Sneep, President, 

Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 





more than 25 percent of their time with archi- 
a but to go after speculative builders espe- 
cially. 

The wood frame, the use of which is con- 
templated, will provide a simple method of 
anchoring it to any type of construction. The 
edge of the frame is 34-inch thick so that it 
may be nailed flush with the sheathing in a 
frame house, fitted into the air space of a 
brick or stone-yeneered house, or inserted in 
the mortar joint of brick or brick-and-tile con- 


struction, 
xo 8 


Need for Eternal Vigilance 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 19.—The need for 
eternal vigilance on the part of the lumberman 
is illustrated by the announcement of a re- 
cently developed method of producing all sorts 
of aluminum moldings for interior finish. This 
project is to be launched by the Aluminum 
Company of America. The process is called 
“extruding.” The aluminum is heated to a 
semi-liquid’ condition and then forced through 
the openings of a steel die by hydraulic pres- 
sure to. form any shaped molding desired, in- 
cluding some. very complicated shapes with 
edges folded in. These can be made to any 
desired length and any desired thickness of 
gage. 

Dr. Herbert Levinstein, president of the So- 


ciety of the Chemical Industry, went a long 
step further in an address before the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers of London when 
he declared that illimitable supplies of cellulose, 
for the production of paper, artificial silk, ex- 
plosives and other substances, will before long 
be obtained from the air by synthetic methods 
instead of from the forests of the world. 
* $s + 


Returning to Use of Wood 


New Haven, Conn., May 26.—A leading 
New England railroad has issued orders to re- 
place as quickly as possible all-steel doors on 
its suburban trains. The reason for returning 
to the use of wood is that after three years’ 
service all metal fittings have rusted off and 
the doors have gotten out of shape. A repre- 
sentative of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was informed by the super- 
visor of car irispection that in the event of a 
possible wreck the train operators would be 
unable to open the metal doors, whereas with 
wood doors they could be easily smashed in if 
and when necessary. On account of this 
hazard the railroad is now using chiefly all- 
wood doors in suburban train equipment and 
orders are out to replace remaining all-steel 


doors. 
~ ca * 


Railroad Sold on Marked Lumber 


WasuincrTon, D. C., May 26—A New Eng- 
land railroad, thoroughly sold on the guaranty 
behid grade-marked “Tree”-mark lumber, is 
demanding marked material in its lumber spe- 
cifications. 

This carrier recently placed an order for more 
than a million feet of marked lumber. The tim- 
bers, each branded with grade, species and the 
“Tree”-mark of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, will go into the construc- 
tion of railroad docks, meeting a stern endur- 
rance test. 

The purchasing officials of the railroad were 
so completely satisfied with this marked lum- 
ber that they have placed a second order. 

Probably no field assignment has produced 
more far-reaching results than the contacts made 
with responsible railroad officials by trade ex- 
tension staff representatives of the N. L. M. A. 
In fact, railroad men all over the country are 
becoming convinced, through trial of wood, that 
its adaptability, endurance and economy can be 
assured under guaranty from mills “marking” 
their products. 


SR PASSER EAAAE: 


Redwood For Pickle Tanks 


In a program of expansion being carried out 
by the Squire-Dingee Co., of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of the popular “Ma Brown” brand 
of pickles, that company recently has opened 
a new pickling plant near New Orleans. In 
the construction of 300 tanks, the company 
departed from its former policy and adopted 
redwood as the material for this purpose. 
About 300 tanks, each 12 feet in diameter and 
8 feet long, were built of redwood, all 2-inch 
stock, about a quarter of a million feet being 
used. To the excellent missionary and sales 
promotion effort of H. A. Libby, of the Little 
River Redwood Co., of San Francisco, is at- 
tributed the final decision of the Squire-Dingee 
Co. to use redwood in the construction of these 
tanks. Asked for his particular reason for 
adopting redwood for this purpose, E. J. Mack- 
aven, superintendent of the pickle company, 
whimsically said: “I chose redwood because 
H. A, Libby of the Little River Redwood Co. 
told me it would be the best for our purpose 
and then convinced me that he was right.” 

The Squire-Dingee Co. has pickling plants 
in various sections of the country and in view 
of its rapid expansion no doubt will be a large 
user of redwood in future, 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
86.2 for the week ended May 21, 1930, from 
86.6 for the week ended May 14, 1930, 
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~ Grade-Marked Lumber for 
the Industrial Trade 


A Department Store, a Dealer, an Editor and a 
Trade Extension Manager Discuss Interesting 
Points in Grade-Marking 


Letter from Dykes Lumber Co. to 
American Lumberman 


Knowing that without a doubt you would be interested, enclosed 
herewith find a copy of a letter we received from one of the largest 
Fifth Avenue department stores in New York, together with a copy of 
our reply, on the grade-marking of lumber, both of which are self- 
explanatory. 


If you have any comments to make on this, we would be very glad 
to receive them. 





Letter from a Fifth Avenue Department 
Store to Dykes Lumber Co. 


We are much interested in co-operating in the National movement 
for grade-marked lumber and would appreciate your reply to the fol- 
lowing : 

No. 1—To what extent can you furnish grade-marked lumber ? 

(a.) In hardwood 
(b.) In softwood 

No. 2—Reason for inability (if any) to furnish all or any grade- 
marked products. 

In keeping with the National movement for grade-marked lumber, 
we intend to purchase grade-marked products only. Be so kind as to 


inform us whether you are in a position to furnish our requirements in 
accordance with this. 





Letter From Dykes Lumber Co. to 
Fifth Avenue Department Store 


In reply to your communication addressed to our Forty-fourth Street 
yard, concerning grade-marked lumber, wish to advise that this is a 
proposition which we would like to discuss at length. 

Unquestionably the grade-marking of lumber will prevent the un- 
scrupulous substitution of lower grades and cheaper quality. 

We have endorsed the movement as it applies to certain types of 
lumber used in house construction, which industry has suffered from 
the substitution of cheap merchandise by unreliable concerns which 
inject themselves into the industry, without experience, to take advan- 
tage of the building booms, such as the one that has recently expired. 
In this field, grade-marking can prove of great value. 

The building and house construction field, however, is far removed 
from our type of business, which serves a very broad market but which 
is generally for smaller quantities on repair and alteration work and 
for manufacturing purposes. We have as our customers builders, job- 
bing carpenters, hotels, department stores, theatrical concerns, motion 
picture studios and industrial and mercantile houses whose needs are 
very distinct from the building trade. 

In conducting our business, we have established the practice of study- 
ing the specific requirements of our various customers and we consider 
it the most important phase of our business to supply the stock which 
is best suited for each purpose for which it is used. 

Clear pine, for instance, would be most satisfactory to the theatrical 
trade where soundness and strength with lightness are the principal 
considerations while the same stock would not be acceptable to other 
lines of industry where perhaps appearance is of prime importance. 

Lumber is a natural product and the quality of the finished board 
depends largely on the type of logs which are available at the various 
mills. Each grade of lumber allows for a wide variation, the rules 
being rather vague and indefinite and very often it is strictly a matter of 
opinion as to whether a certain board might be considered a low line 
in one grade or a high line board in the next lower grade. 

We have carefully studied the manufacturing end of the lumber busi- 
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ECAUSE of its gen- 
B eral interest and 
the important 
points brought out in con- 
nection with the handling 
of grade-marked lumber, 
both for house construc- 
tion and industrial uses, a 
file of correspondence 
dealing with phases of 
this subject is reproduced 
herewith by permission of 
all of the parties con- 
cerned. Further comment 
from manufacturers or 
dealers will be welcomed. 
—EpirTor. 





ness and are familiar with 
all of the factors which enter 
into the manufacture of lum- 
ber at the mills with whom 
we place our orders. In 
twenty years of experience 
in buying lumber, we have 
found that the type of stock 
shipped in any given grade 
varies considerably as pro- 
duced by different mills. 

As you probably know, various prices apply on the same grade of 
the same species from different mills, the reason for this being the 
difference in the general quality, texture or the processes and quality of 
manufacture. 

It has been our experience to find that a mill might be in position to 
ship an excellent run of No. 2 common soft Idaho white pine over a 
period of years and then simply because of the fact that the logging 
crew gets into a tract of timber of a different character, the finished 
product changes materially in physical appearance and in utility, al- 
though the principles of the mills involved might be the same and their 
efforts to put out a high quality product are unchanged. 

We know from experience that many of our customers for their 
particular requirements can use either the high or the low of a certain 
grade but that the average of the grade would not be practical for their 
purpose. 

One industry might find the high run of a grade ideal, whereas an- 
other would have no need for it but could use the low run with perfect 
satisfaction. 

If we were to insist that they take the complete run of the grade we 
would lose their business simply because we would not be in a position 
to give them the service that their industry demands. 

With our diversified line of business we can give our customers far 
greater satisfaction by meeting their actual requirements rather than by 
standardizing on grades, the general run of which would not be suitable 
for them. 

You know, of course, that there is quite a variance between a high 
and a low of a grade, which would give a splendid average, naturally, 
when sold in large quantities for building construction, but when sold 
in small lots for repair and alteration work considerable care would 
have to be taken to see that the average of the grade was delivered on 
that particular order, as a matter of self-protection, rather than the 
high of the grade which would leave a greater percentage of the low 
run and which if sent out on a job might cause a great deal of trouble. 


You would probably be interested to know that -neither the manufac- 
turers, wholesalers or retailers of lumber are entirely in accord on the 
matter of grade-marked lumber and some of the best minds in the lum- 
ber industry have not reached an agreement on it. In one of the West 
Coast manufacturers’ associations there are 23 mills grade-marking, 8 
considering and 100 that have not adopted it as a general practice. We 
would like to outline a hypothetical instance, viz.: A car of white pine 
is manufactured and graded at the mills and grade-marked “C select.” 
The stock, not being thoroughly dry, stains up while in transit, and, 
inasmuch as it already had the defects which the grade of C select per- 
mits, the additional stain defect automatically makes the stock “D select” 
or possibly a lower grade. Yet this stock would be received and sold 
with the grade marked “C select” on every piece, and we do not see how 
such a possible contingency can be provided for. Surely, the consuming 
public would not be protected in an instance such as this. 

The factors to be considered in buying lumber are the same as those 
which apply to the purchase of almost anything else. If the purchase 
is made from a reputable concern, satisfaction is bound to result and 
we assure you that in the purchase of lumber, wallboards, veneered 
panels or any other products from the Dykes Lumber Co. you will be 
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fully protected by our adherence. to the best business ethics and policy 
of buying quality stock at all times, and we are pleased indeed to have 
had the opportunity to discuss one of the many phases of the lumber 
industry with you. 





From Editer American Lumberman to 
Secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter sent to the Dykes Lumber Co. of New 
York City, by a Fifth Avenue department store of that city, and copy 
of a letter written by the Dykes Lumber Co. in reply. These were sent 
to us by A. H. Dykes, president of the Dykes Lumber Co., with a sug- 
gestion that if we have any comments to make he would like to have 
them. 

Inasmuch as in his letter Mr. Dykes deals with certain phases of 
lumber grade-marking that have not been generally discussed, it oc- 
curred to us that you would like to look over this correspondence and 
perhaps make some comment on it. 

We are not sure that the dealer or anybody else has ever been set 
right on the question of what is to be done with grade-marked lumber 
that has deteriorated in transit or which has been incorrectly graded 
and marked. Of course this lumber probably would be treated as any 
other lumber that does not come up to grade after being officially rein- 
spected. The question is, will the dealer put it in a pile and indicate 
that it is lumber that is off-grade and tell his customer that no attention 
should be paid to the grade-mark? 

Probably this question of selling to industrial users lumber best suited 
for the purpose for which it is to be used is one of the most perplexing 
ones in connection with grade-marking. Does Mr. Dykes view this 
from the proper angle? 

Will it be any more difficult for Mr. Dykes to pursue his policy of 
investigating the needs of the customer and supplying him with lumber 
best suited for those needs if that lumber is grade-marked than it is 
with lumber that is not marked? If so, just how will that problem be 
met? 

These are just some of the thoughts that come to us as we read this 
correspondence, and we believe that you will recognize the importance 
of satisfactory answers being made to them. 





- 


From Trade Extension Department National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to American Lumberman 


The subject of your letter to Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager of this association, which has been referred to the trade extension 
department for attention, and of the correspondence between a Fifth 
Avenue department store in New York and the Dykes Lumber Co. 
attached thereto, relates to one of the principal activities of our trade 
extension work. We are glad, therefore, to have your request for our 
views on the several aspects of grade-marked lumber mentioned in this 
correspondence. 

Largely, we believe, through the efforts of representatives of this 
association, the purchasing agents of the retail department stores in 
New York City have gone on record as favoring the specification and 
purchase of their lumber requirements in grade-marked, identified stock. 
We imagine that these representatives of New York City’s larger mer- 
cantile houses simply wish to put into practice in their own purchases, 
the policy of their own employers in advertising to and urging upon the 
buyers of their merchandise the advantages of trade-marked, grade- 
marked, nationally known brands of packaged goods. But whatever the 
reason, this group of purchasing agents was so thoroughly in favor of 
the protection offered them by grade-marked stock, that they requested 
the New York office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to assist them in locating local retail sources of grade-marked lum- 
ber in species, items, and grades to fit their needs. No doubt the request 
of the purchasing agent for this department store upon the Dykes Lum- 
ber Co., was furtherance of this desire. : 

At first some difficulty was encountered in locating among the retail 
lumber yards of New York City stock of this character. In recent 
months, however, we have met with some considerable success and have 
passed the information on to this purchasing agent group. With this 
introduction we come to some of the points raised in the correspondence 
in question. 

In letter from the Dykes Lumber Co. appears the statement that the 
grade-marking of lumber will be of the greatest benefit to specifiers and 
consumers in the building and general construction field. This is un- 
doubtedly correct. It does not follow, however, that grade-marking of 
lumber which is sold for special industrial uses so-called, of the char- 
acter mentioned, such as theaters, department stores, and hotels, and for 
all uses where lumber in the form in which it comes from the sawmill 
is not reworked by the retailer into some further fabricated form before 
it reaches his customer, is not of equal advantage to that customer and 


also to the retailer who will otherwise meet unfair methods of competi- 
tion. The retailer needs the protection afforded by grade-marked lumber 
in his own purchases; he needs the protection thus afforded in meeting 
competition on a fair basis,,and his customer needs the protection 
afforded by the grade-mark; this applies whether the stock is re-worked 
and in so doing the grade-mark might be obliterated, as well as if the 
piece of lumber stays in the form in which it leaves the sawmill through 
to the ultimate buyer. 

The grades of some domestic species of lumber upon entering the 
metropolitan districts of. the East can undoubtedly be made to serve a 
higher purpose through subdivision into sub-grades or special qualities. 
If by so doing the needs of particular buyers and individual industrials 
are more fully met, such method of merchandising is proper. Evidence 
that the grade-marking of lumber into the several standard association 
grades at the sawmill does not hinder such a logical subdivision of grade 
or does not in any way prevent-retail distributers supplying the special 
needs of individual buyers lies in the fact, it seems to us, that with few 
exceptions every recognized association of softwood lumber manufactur- 
ers in the United States has adopted, as an association policy, the grade- 
marking of the woods produced by their members; and further, that 
this step was taken only after a thorough knowledge on their part of the 
uses to which their woods were put and the effect upon their proper 
distribution and use by the practice of grade-marking and trade-marking. 


~ Standard association grades of lumber include the full product of the 
log of that particular quality, the minimum quality of which is at a point 
just above where the next grade immediately below begins or, stated 
conversely, each grade includes lumber of a quality just above the next 
lower grade and up to a quality just below the next grade above. It 
follows then that there can not be a great deal of difference between the 
few pieces of lowest quality admissible in No. 1 common, for example, 
and the few pieces of highest quality in No. 2 common. If both of 
these grades were marked there would, it is true, be occasions where 
some industrials could use this bottom end of No. 1 common and the 
top end of No. 2 common and the supplier would then be furnishing 
them a mixture of stock, some of which would be marked one grade 
and some another. These cases, however, are few and ordinarily a pur- 
chaser wanting only a part of the grade would receive a particular lot 
of lumber all marked with the same grade name. The appearance and 
quality of the board would indicate if it was from the proper level within 
the grade. It seems to us, therefore, that even if grades are subdivided, 
the ultimate purchaser has primary protection in most cases because all 
the stock will bear the same grade name. If the supplier has made a 
study of the purchaser’s needs, undoubtedly in doing so he has educated 
the purchaser to the sort of stock he needs and with which he will be 
supplied. If that be true then, the purchaser is going to know some- 
thing about the exact character of the stock he should be receiving and 
with the primary or first protection afforded by the grade-mark, he 
need only check over the stock to see if it is further limited or re- 
stricted in quality as will meet his needs. 


In next to the last paragraph of your letter you inquire if it would be 
more difficult to pursue a policy of carefully investigating the needs of 
the consumer and supplying him with the lumber best suited for his 
needs if that lumber is marked. For the reasons already brought out, 
we do not believe that the marking of lumber will have any effect. Un- 
doubtedly a dealer supplying such needs bases his price to his customers 
upon where, from a standard grade, comes the lumber he supplies and 
the price of that grade; if it be high line No. 2 common, for example, 
he probably makes a high No, 2 common price; if it is low No. 1 com- 
mon he makes a price lower than No. 1 common usually commands. In 
those cases where a particular consumer could best use the low end of 
No. 1 common and the top end of No. 2 common, why hasn’t he a better 
basis for establishing a fair price for that stock and, more important, 
showing the consumer that it is an equitable price, when he can say 
that he is supplying stock which in quality is midway between the aver- 
age of No. 1 common and the average of No. 2 common and therefore 
at the equitable figure of the average of prevailing prices for the two 
grades? 

In fact, the idea of furnishing an industrial user with a certain type of 
lumber, pieces of which may bear the mark of one standardization asso- 
ciation grade and other pieces the mark of a distinct grade, is not unlike 
a situation that has ruled in the home building field for years, where 
the same grade of lumber was used for purposes of different require- 
ments. Builders will buy No. 2 common 2x4s for framing of the house 
and they will select the best ones for rafters, plates over openings, etc., 
and use the poorest, or the low line end of the grade, for studding because 
of its lower use requirements. © Yet all this stock is No. 2 common and 
if that be the standard for house construction that house should be a 
standard structure. 

We do not believe there has been standard practice set up on how to 
handle stock marked as of a certain grade which, upon receipt, is found 
to be degraded to a point where it falls in a lower grade or that which 
was originally wrongly marked. Cases of this kind do occur, it is true, 
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but those marking lumber being the best manu- 
facturers in the country, it can be generally 
assumed proper adjustment is always forthcom- 
ing. The advance in care taken in seasoning of 
lumber and in handling it into the car and the 
protection afforded in transit are gradually de- 
creasing the amount of stock that is damaged 
in transit and hence, upon receipt, of a lower 
grade than when it left the mill. If stock is 
marked as of a certain grade in error surely the 
manufacturer will be as prompt to make settle- 
ment as if the stock were not marked and an 
error occurred in loading by including some 
lower than the grade called for. As we see it 
then, the grade-marking of lumber makes no 
difference in this particular respect. 

The next question is what is the dealer going 
to do with stock marked No. 1 common, for 
example, which is really No. 2 common. It 
is human nature to buy anything that looks 
like a bargain. Nobody is going to kick, pro- 
vided he’ can use the quality in question, in buy- 
ing lumber marked No. 1 common at a No. 2 
price. The same thing occurs in every other 
kind of merchandise. So-called “seconds” are 
inadvertently mixed with standard quality and 
the ethical distributer sells them as “seconds.” 
It is true that the distributer of lumber who 
does not always play fair would still try to dis- 
pose of that No. 1 common stock which had 
been degraded for one reason or another to No. 
2 common as No. 1 stock, but he will do the 
same thing if the lumber is unmarked. The 
chances are, in fact, that he would do the same 
thing to a greater extent than just the stock 
that was actually degraded. But with the fair 
distributer, the grade-mark would convince this 
purchaser and make him a customer satisfied in 
the integrity of the company if he sold No. 1 
common marked stock as No. 2 common be- 
cause it had degraded. 

Grade-marked lumber, regardless of the use 
into which it will ultimately go, is the greatest 
weapon a dealer has in maintaining his market 
for lumber. There is nothing that would turn 
a department store to steel shelving more 
quickly than receiving stock not up to the grade 
required for that use and the dealer who sup- 
plies grade-marked stock will in 99 per cent of 
the cases satisfy the shelving use when the 
dealer who refuses to handle grade-marked 
stock may not: and in those cases where he 
does not the department store is more often 
going to try another material than to try merely 
another dealer in the same material. 





A Time For Action 


Under the above caption, James D. Lacey & 
Co., in a bulletin sent out to the lumber trade 
in 1916, discussed conditions confronting the in- 
dustry at that time. A copy of this bulletin 
recently has come to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from one of its friends, with the notation 
“This is still good.” Among other things, this 
bulletin said: 


No industry gains license to complain until 
it has exhausted all available expedients in 
efforts to better the conditions against which 
its jeremiads are directed. Let the lumber 
industry ask itself what it has done to pro- 
mote the value and standing of lumber and 
the elements of trees; to enlighten the public 
as to the qualities of wood; to make it easily 
adaptable to use as other materials are made; 
to nullify the effects of the skillful, persistent 
efforts of alert merchandisers of imitations and 
substitutes; to keep before the public the use- 
fulness, workability and permanence of wood; 
to prevent the enactment of building codes 
which bar wood from urban markets; to teach 
the boys and girls who are the home-makers 
of tomorrow that wood was not relegated to 
the past with the spinning wheel and the log 
cabin. What has it done to earn a market for 
its trees, its logs and its lumber? 

‘The industry has failed to recognize changes 
in the psychology of business. It has applied 
all of its ingenuity and all of its resources to 
the productive elements of its business. It has 
developed steam power and neglected the most 
potent element of all—the man power that 
vitalizes and energizes all of the parts of suc- 
cessful undertakings. It has worked hard at 


— 





Orderly Production and Sales 
Policy Needed 


[Jn a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN M., B. Nelson, president 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., comments in an interesting way 
on some problems of the industry that were discussed by Chas. S. Keith 
in the May 24 issue of this paper. Orderly production and sales policy, 
Mr. Nelson believes, is the great need.—Ep1tor.] 


I wish I might be able to make a statement that would be helpful in 
bringing about a much needed stabilization in the lumber industry. I 
think every lumberman knows that the prices being made for all lumber 
products are lower than the average cost to produce and that the low 
prices being made are having but little effect in securing an increased 
volume of business. The matter of supply and demand has always con- 
trolled the price and probably always will. 

In the lumber industry we have never had an orderly production and 
sales policy. Lumber has always been manufactured more or less blindly 
and sold in the same manner. At times we have manufactured more lum- 
ber than there has been a demand for with the result that prices slumped 
below the cost to manufacture. At other times the demand has been 
greater than the supply and as a result prices have been pushed up to a 
higher level than was for the best interests of the industry, the result 
being the loss of some of our markets which we will probably never regain. 
It has been more the system of the sales forces taking advantage of every 
opportunity to gather in every possible dollar. 

No one individual or small group of manufacturers in any district pro- 
duces a sufficient percentage to bring about an orderly or stabilized market 
and there has not been sufficient co-operation at any time to affect the 
situation for a very long period. While temporary, voluntary curtailment 
has afforded temporary relief it has always been more or less “a shot in 
the arm,” so to speak. 

Our demoralized condition at this time is a result of the manufactur- 
ers having produced more lumber than was being consumed, almost 
continuously during the last nine months—this in the face of the reliable 
figures furnished by most of the associations. Nearly every manufacturer, 
for one reason or another, has been encouraged to believe that he can 
either get more than his share of the business by cutting his prices or 
that, in a few weeks or months, the demand would increase and he would 
be able to dispose of his accumulation. 

While stocks in the hands of the manufacturers, retail distributers and 
industrial consumers are not in surplus—taking them as a whole—with 
the decreased consumption and the quick service it is possible to secure 
from the railroad companies and the low order files at the mills, the 
retail distributers and the industrial consumers are able to operate to 
advantage on much lower stocks than they could a few years ago. With 
prices steadily declining and production exceeding the demand, it is natural that 
the buyers should hold up purchases just as long as possible because each week 
has brought them a lower level of prices. So long as production exceeds sales 
there is no inducement for them to change their buying program. 

It is only recently that a large number of the manufacturers in different dis- 
tricts seem to have reached the conclusion that they can not continue as they 
have been, so we hear, from the various districts in which we are operating, 
statements made by different manufacturers that they expect to cut down their 
production and I believe within the next two or three weeks we will find that 
a balanced budget between supply and demand has been accomplished. As 
soon as this condition is brought about I look to see a firming up in prices 
regardiess of whether there is any improvement in consumption or not. How- 
ever, unti] the manufacturers have reduced their production in line with the de- 
mand, and this condition prevails long enough to establish confidence, there is 
no sales policy I can’ think of that will bring about an increase in the price 
regardless of cost. * 

I think if some consolidations could be brought about in the lumber industry 
whereby we would have some large companies of sufficient capacity to afford 
to spend more time and’energy in assisting the retail distributers in the promo- 
tion and sale of lumber arid assist the industrial consumers in better utilization; 
give more consideration to the underlying factors that have lost some of our 
markets in the past; produce and sell lumber products in a more orderly man- 
ner, the entire lumber industry would be on a more satisfactory basis and there 
would be fewer fluctuations. The retail distributers, the industrial consumers 
and the public generally would be benefited. 
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pt, 
its ‘mills and clung to a hope that “normal” 
times would come again, It may just as well 
wait for the horse car and kerosene lamp to 
come back as to wait for old-time conditions 
to return. 

The only way to bring back good times 
for trees and the products of trees is to adjust 
methods to changed conditions and go and 
pring them back. The lumber industry has 
not changed, but the times have. The public 
will not use lumber simply because it is made. 
Demand for goods results from mental sug- 
gestion and mental adjustment, backed by 
satisfactory service; and because the mental 
atitude of the public has not been kept in ad- 
justment with lumber, the once consumers of 
wood have yielded to the power of advertis- 
ing and salesmanship applied in behalf of 
other materials. .One or a few can not do the 
things necessary to stay the tide that has set 
against the use of wood, but all together can 
do all that is needed. The time is past when 
any of us, timber owners, loggers, manufac- 
turers or dealers, may hold apart independ- 
ently. Independence must surrender to inter- 
dependence; and only by co-operative effort 
can interdependence be generated into power 
and action. 


The Leaven Is Working 


(Continued from Front Page) 


these days to meet an optimist. Nearly every- 
body you meet is blue, and, as Andy says: “It 
looks bad.” I believe anyone who hears Andy 
say “Hello” to Madam Queen and say “Sure, 
Sure” a couple of times, will close by saying 
“That’s good.” The attitude of the people con- 
tacted would be better—Ctayton D. Roor, 
secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. ie Ne 

Using your suggestion for a text 1 am writ- 
ing all of our managers and employees. I told 
them I wanted them to talk optimistically for 
one week and then to write me. We have a 
rule in our store in the summer that we will 
not discuss the weather with customers; any 
employee found complaining about the weather, 
or referring to it in his talk with a customer, 
is fined twenty-five cents. I know that we do 
not suffer so much from the heat as we used 
to when it was the principal topic of conversa- 
tion, and everyone loosened his tie and collar. 
And the weather is no more a state of mind 
than is business. The weather gets warm, but 
not hot; business is slack, but not a panic. I 
told our boys that they could not expect to 
collect an account and perhaps get the last 
dollar a man had in his pocket if they told 
him they did not believe he was ever going to 
be able to earn any more money, and that con- 
ditions were going to be so bad that we would 
all] have to live on carrots and turnips. We 
have taken semi-annual inventory at two yards 
and the showing at both was better than last 
year, and better than we expected. We are 
going to have a meeting of our Tulsa employees 
tonight and I am going to read them your 
message—W. S. Dicxason, Dickason Good- 
man Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla. ; 

** ¢ 

Your idea of a “One Week” Club as shown 
on the front page of the May 24 issue is a mighty 
good suggestion. I am enclosing copy of a 
letter sent to our yards Saturday, in which I 
thought you would be interested. I assure you 
we are all going to do our best to fall right in 
with this suggestion—JoHN ALEXANDER, jr., 
Alexander Lumber Co., Aurora, III. 


[Epiror’s Note] The letter which Mr. Alex- 
ander mentions is headed “To All Yards: Sub- 
ject—Better Times,” and reads as follows: 


There has been so much talk this year about 
“Business Depression,” “Hard Times,” and 
“Blue Times” and everything going to the “bow- 
wows,” that for the next two weeks we want 
every member of our organization to take the 
opposite tack and subscribe to the following 
Memorandum of Agreement: 


“It is hereby agreed by and between 
each of us that we will not Bear the busi- 
ness in which we are engaged; that we will 
look for the things that can be said in a 
Pleasant, cheerful, happy tone of voice; that 


when anybody asks us about business we 

will say that it might be worse, that it is 

doing pretty well, that we are having a 

lot of fun; that, as far as we know, all of 

our friends are all right—we hope every- 
thing is going well with them; as for us, 
we are on the job 100 percent; we will 
not say anything that will make anybody 
unhappy or feel like they would like to go 
to Australia; we will stand up for Uncle 

Sam and for the lumber and building ma- 

terial business.” 

At the end of this period, we request that you 
report to us your experiences—what effect it 
had on the community in which you live, and 
what people said to you upon this subject—as 
we wish to see if we can not get a little more 
cheerful outlook. 

We are going to count on your whole-hearted 
co-operation in this matter. 


* * * 


The “One Week Club” on “How’s Business ?” 
Say, this is dandy, but let us make it a 
“H-B-B-D-L” Club. What do I mean? Well 
easy enough. 

H-B-B-D-L member says that his business is 
50 percent better than it was last month, and 
business last week was better than the week 
previous, and honestly believes it is going to 
get better. Has added new customers by extra 
“pep,” kept the old trade happy, and when 


Business is not for the “sitter,” but for the 
“go-getter”’—and it’s bound to get better, 
Says We 

Your idea is good and it is the thing we 
need. There is really too much belly-aching, 
and it takes a real salesman to stand the rub 
and come out with a smile, which so many of 
them refuse to demonstrate. —M. C. Branpe- 
— BRANDEBURG LumMzBeEeR Co., Cincinnati, 

hio. 


Will you please mail us just the cover of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 24? Your 
“One Week Club” is a good idea and I think 
the lumbermen will get a good deal out of this. 
—J. B. Laun, J. B. Laun Co., Kiel, Wis. 


* * * 


Please enter my membership in the “One 
Week Club.” My business is fairly good, I 
am pleased to say. Wishing you the very best 
of continued success—Dan G. Saunpers, D. 
G. Saunders Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Storage Demonstration Train 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—With several 
associations and manufacturers co-operating, the 
Missouri Pacific will run over its Kansas lines 
next week a farm storage demonstration train. 
Space will be given to 








STATE FOREST SERVICE, 

WELLINGTON, 

Dear Sir, 
Re Wolmanized Lumber. 


Witn reference to your article entitled 
“Lamber Expansion or Contraction” which eppeared in the 
American Lumberman of 23/11/29, 1 snowld be glad te know 
wnat treating specifications were adopted for the Lumber 
for tne municipal bridge and the residence of mr. Fred 


Hume. 


So that I may form some judgment of 
the possible economics of the process, I would also 
appreciate having the costs of treatment in both cases. 


Yours faithfully, 


he 


Julius Seidel, Beqes 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co. Ltd., 
St. louis, Mooe 


other materials, as well 
as lumber. The lumber 
exhibit will consist of 


(Fy.—E. 17. 


In your reply 








llth march, 1930. 


ML tip 
Director of Forgetry. 





two full sized storage 
bins, mounted on flat 
cars. The bins are be- 
ing built here now, one 
of Douglas fir and one 
of southern pine, under 
the direction of C. F. 
Miller, agricultural en- 
gineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Mil- 
ler will accompany the 
train on its tour, as 
19 will E, E. Woods, sec- 
retarv-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. Also 
there will be several lec- 
turers from the Kansas 
State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan, who 
will explain the bene- 
fits to be derived by 
the individual farmer 
from storing his grain 
as well as the best 


% methods of handling 
grain. in storage. 

ST bnnr£H The -railroad is inter- 

ested. in farm storage 
primarily as a means of 
providing a more even 
flow of grain to mar- 
ket, instead of the pres- 
ent system of rushing 
grain to terminals with 





things do break—why should we not expect real 
increase in business?—We do. 


“How’s Business but Don’t Lie”’—that is what 
I mean, and it will go further to clear up the 
situation than anything else, but I often wonder 
if some of the boys are not afraid to tell the 
truth about their own business. Here is my 
little story: 

Collections are tough, but for no good reason 
that we know of,-as there seems to be plenty of 
money, but if one of our good customers wants 
30 days extra time we sure give it to him with 
a smile and ask him for another order. 


Go after things, leave off the bliss— 
How’s. Business? 
Prices are low and not sky-high— 
Don’t Lie. 
There is no use of pining, there is a silver 
lining—Says I 
Optimism for just one week—Says You? 
Let’s make it two, three, or a few 


, 





its attendant conges- 
tion of facilities. The train will be in charge of 
Harold Jackson, agricultural agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway. The tour will start at 
Larned, June 3, covering the western Kansas 
grain belt,.and three days will be given to 
northern Kansas, starting at Stockton, June 9, 
and ending at Washington, Kan., June 11. 
Twenty-three stops will be made, giving about 
3 hours to each stop. 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 17, 1930, totaled 930,004 
cars, as follows: Forest products, 52,789 cars; 
grain, 37,457 cars; livestock, 23,069 cars; coal; 
184,604 cars; coke, 9,265 cars; ore, 57,113 cars; 
merchandise, 248,135 cars, and miscellaneous, 
367,572 cars. 
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Sales Plant to 
Interest Ladies 


A. C, Greeson, of the Greeson Manufactur- 
ing Co., Montgomery, Ala., has announced 
through the city papers his plans for build- 
ing a remarkable office and lumber store in 
the busiest center of the city. 

Mr. Greeson started his career as a con- 
tractor; and his experience in that none 
too easy field has been of considerable value 
to him in working out his retailing service. 
In fact, he still takes on a contracting job 
now and then for an old friend who insists. 
But most of his labors have to do with fur- 
nishing building materials, superintending 
the construction for the owner and aiding 
with the financing of the job. 


Plans for a Lumber Store 


The new store has not yet been built; but 
the architect’s wash drawing 
shows it to be a very attractive 
plan of architectural distinction. 
One feature is a long row of 
display windows, fronting elab- 
orate background displays of 
the different departments of 
service and building material. 
All of these will, of course, be 
sales rooms, but in addition 
there is planned a library with 
a full collection of books on 
plans and architecture and deco- 
ration, together with the maga- 
zines which women have learned 
to turn to for home construc- 
tion details and ideas. It is Mr. 
Greeson’s purpose to put a 
trained woman in charge of 
this library; a person who is 
skilled in making the sugges- 
tions needed for the proper com- 
pletion of the home. She will, 
of course, be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the library, will be able to turn at 
once to the needed material and will be able 
to advise clients, especially women. Mr. 
Greeson is convinced that women are the 
decisive factors in home building and that 
if their tastes and desires are guided along 
correct lines the results will be mutually 
more satisfactory. While they are reading 
about these details, the actual articles will 
be on display only a few steps away. 

Mr. Greeson owns quite a large tract of 
land in the center of the city; a tract a 
little too rough for ready utilization for 
residences. And this is where his store 
and yards will be placed. The store build- 
ing will be arranged so that the second 
story will come even with the street, and 
the first story will be utilized for storage. 
A side track will come along the rear of 
the building, and lumber sheds will flank 
the track. 

For quite a while this company has aided 
customers in financing their projects. Mr. 
Greeson takes the mortgages and later mar- 
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kets them to a list of investors who have 
become accustomed to dealing with him and 
have confidence in his judgment. 


“I found that the old way of selling lum- 
ber had some drawbacks,” he remarked. 
“I'd agree with a man to sell him all his 
stuff for the job. We'd send out the brick 
and sand and lime; and a little later I’d go 
by and see flue lining on the job. I'd say, 
‘Where'd this flue lining come from? We 
didn’t send it out. The owner’d say, ‘You 
didn’t? Why some young fellow came along 
and said he wanted to check up on what 
we needed and suggested flue lining.’ Later 
I'd find building paper. The owner’d say, 
‘Well, so and so came along and told me it 
wasn’t fair to buy everything in one place. 
He wanted to sell the paper, so I bought it.’ 


Al Dealer Plans a Sales Library With 
an Expert in Charge—Checking Small 
Interfering Competition— The Firs: 


Capitol of the Confederacy 


we agree on it, I give the customer a list 
with all the items extended with the price 
attached. I explain to him if he doesn’t 
use all the material, the unused portions 
will be deducted at the price indicated. If 
he uses more, it will be charged at the indi- 
cated. rate. 


Handling Lump-Sum Prices 


“If I didn’t do this, some of my custom- 
ers would try to get a bigger house at the 
lump sum. Several dealers have asked me 
if I don’t have trouble collecting on that 
basis. They have suggested that they’d ex- 
pect the owner to hear of certain items 
that could be bought for less and to refuse 
to pay the last $150 or so without a suit. 
As a matter of fact I don’t have any trou- 
ple of that kind. Some custom- 
ers do call attention to items 











View in heading above shows the home in which Jefferson Davis became 
the first president of the Confederacy. The illustration herewith is the 
so-called “First White House of the Confederate States” 


One fellow come in with a material bill with 
the doors and sash marked off. I found 
he’d already bought them of a mail-order 
concern. ‘Got them for pretty nearly noth- 
ing,’ he told me. I convinced him he hadn’t, 
but it was too late. One man bought his 
roofing that way after the job was started. 
When I protested, he said he’d got it for 
$1.65, while I wanted $6. I told him my 
price was $6 a square, while his price of 
$1.65 was for a quarter of a square; but 
the thing was done. So it went. 

“Now I sell the whole bill, take the man’s 
mortgage for the material and a percentage 
extra to help with the payroll and give him 
a lump-sum price on all the material. But 
I do this a little differently than some deal- 
ers do. The only way to make a lump-sum 
price work is to have ironclad specifications 
that are not changed. It’s a little too much 
to expect that a family will not change its 
mind on some details as the house goes up, 
and I don’t want to make changes impossi- 
ble. So when I make a material price and 


that they’ve been offered for 
less. I always admit that such 
a thing might be possible. 
There’s nearly always somebody 
overstocked on an item that 
he’ll price to move. But I call 
their attention to the fact that 
whatever the variation on 
items, the whole sum is reason- 
able. I remind them that if I 
met every individual low price, 
made for some temporary rea- 
son, I couldn’t stay in business. 
If a person hunts widely enough 
he can always find single items 
at a low figure; but it’s never 
possible for a customer to as- 
semble the materials for a house 
from twenty different sources. 
Finding them would cost more 
than the possible saving, and 
he’d be cutting out the service 
which one dealer can offer on a whole house 
that he’ll not offer with a single item. Peo- 
ple are reasonable when matters are ex- 
plained. I’ve never lowered these agreed 
prices except a time or two when the whole- 
sale market sagged on framing lumber a 
dollar or so. 

“In addition to these things I keep in- 
spectors watching these jobs. Some people 
thought I’d have trouble on this score; that 
customers would object to it and that car- 
penters and contractors wouldn’t like it, 
either. But the inspectors are well trained 
and know how to be friendly and helpful. 
They give many suggestions about saving 
labor and improving the building without 
increasing the cost. They’re ready, in @ 
pinch, to take off their coats and help with 
the work when a little extra labor is needed. 
And of course if shoddy work is going on 
they report it to me, and I step in. I sim- 
ply can’t take a mortgage on a poorly built 
house. Most of these mortgages are sold 
to parties who know nothing about the con- 
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struction, and so I have to know that the 
work is done right. The resale value has 


got to be there.” 


A Daily Picture of the Business 


Mr. Greeson showed this department a 
printed form containing an exact picture of 
the sales and financial status of his busi- 
ness. This is made out in duplicate every 
day. A few minutes spent in glancing 
through this report shows him exactly what 
is going on; and if some item or depart- 
ment needs attention, that fact shows up 
at once. It’s all in the records, anyway; 
put if he had to dig through these records, 
there'd be many times when he’d be too 
pusy to do it. Something might get by. 
Preparing the report, once the routine is 
established, is no great labor for 
the office staff. I believe the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a 
copy of this form some little 
time ago. 

D. L. Whetstone, of the Vesu- 
vius Lumber Co.,. stated that 
speculative building, which was 
running a mild course a few 
years ago, has largely disap- 
peared. For the time being, it 
isn’t so easy to get building 
loans. 

“There was a time,” Mr. 
Whetstone said, “when a man 
who could hardly finance one 
house wanted to build five. 
This speculative building by 
men with little or no financial 
margin is a bad business for the 
industry; for a very small dip 
in general conditions puts them 
in distress and forces them to 
sell for what they can get. These 
forced sales more or less set 
the level of real estate prices 
and cause general distrust on 
the part of the public toward 
the whole matter .of building. 
But there was a time when, if 
a man started excavating for a 
house, there immediately would 
be a ring of building material 
salesmen around wanting to sell 
him stuff and another ring of 
financial agents wanting to loan 
him money. It wasn’t at all 
unusual for a clever person to 
get a first mortgage loan large 
enough to pay for the lot and 
build the house. 

“But at that, Montgomery 
isn’t overbuilt. There are com- 
paratively few ‘For Rent’ signs 
up over the city, and most of 
the vacant houses are undesira- 
ble. In every city there are 
dilapidated houses that ought to 
be scrapped. They say the auto- 
mobile manufacturers are trying to scrap 
& lot of the old cars that can barely run 
but shouldn’t. It would be a fine thing if 
that kind of campaign could remove some 
of the clutter of old houses that are not fit 
to live in. They are to be found in every 
city and town. 














Relation of Rents to Construction 


“I am convinced that rents are too high 
in Montgomery. You’d think that high 
Tent would force people to build. Some 
times it does. But there is always a rent- 
ing class. Some of them are not firmly 
fixed in their jobs or may have to follow 
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ing projects. 


Cedar 4842 


those jobs to other cities. High rents mean 
that at least a certain percentage of old 
houses are half fixed up. It makes living 
costs high and so far at least hasn’t made 
home owners out of many renters. I think 
the building situation and the welfare of 
the city would be strengthened if rents were 
more reasonable. 


“There’s never been a financial organiza- 
tion by local dealers to finance builders. 
Some individuals do it. Until the last two 
or three years private loans were easily 
made. There’s a great amount of insurance 
money loaned on mortgages in Montgomery. 
The dealers have a local association that 
has a luncheon meeting once a week, and 
the building material men are included. 
These building material men are handling 


costs have much improved, and that helps.” 

W. A. Coats, of the Coats Lumber Co., 
tells us that dimension lumber sold in the 
city is practically all small-mill product and 
is cut near by. He says that little, if any, 
of this lumber is sold direct to customers in 
Montgomery but that probably a good deal 
of it is sold direct in the country. In fact 
it is. very easy, if a planter has need for 


‘a considerable amount of lumber, to hire a 


portable and cut his own shortleaf. 


Airports Are City’s Pride 


The Coats Lumber Co. not only retails in 
Montgomery but also wholesales crating 
and dimension in northern markets. Mr. 
Coats mentioned the difficulty of getting 
mortgage loans as a factor in local building. 

The Gorrie Lumber Co. is op- 
erated by two brothers: J. M. 
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Greeson Manufacturing Company are equipped to 
carry out their slogan of 


‘Ten Months to Ten Years to Pay’’ 


Greeson Manufacturing Co. 


1072-4-6-8-80 Madison Ave. 





Announced plan together with artist’s perspective of the new retail 
store to be built by the Greeson Manufacturing Co., of Montgomery, Ala. 


oak flooring, and anyway our interests are 
close enough so that we have mutual prob- 
lems. 


“Lumbermen are always bothered with 
plenty of competition. In years past I’ve 
seen big concerns try to sell all the lumber 
and make low prices. It used to make me 
feel mighty bad to see trade drift away 
that I wouldn’t take by cutting prices. 
These concerns either went broke or 
changed their policies, but profits have to be 
pretty narrow at all times, because otherwise 
price-cutters come in. A man has to build 
his business as much as he can on factors 
other than low prices. Methods of keeping 





HIS Store Building facing on Madison Avenue 
will house building material of every description 
for the Greeson Manufacturing Company. Here are 
modern display rooms enabling the home builder to 
intelligently select every unit of material for his or her 
building by seeing the actual installation. Also every 
building unit for any class of construction will be dis- 
played and the stock carried will be ample and com- 
plete for every building need of Montgomery and its 
adjaceht territory. Another feature of the building 
will be a library and parlor with consultation rooms 
where every aid can be given customers in choosing 
the materials they wish to incorporate in their build- 
Also house plan service for smaller 
homes and building, will be given and financing ar- 


ranged to suit terms desired by purchaser. The tion to the Government. 


and R. G. Gorrie. The plant 
consists of a lumber yard and 
a planing mill. Montgomery, so 
they tell me, is quite an exten- 
sive woodworking center. Near 
by is the C. Y. Bogacki Lumber 
Co. that has. a sawmill and plan- 
ing mill, and not a great dis- 
tance away is the big hardwood 
plant of the C. M. Gooch Lum- 
ber Co. This latter is a huge 
organization with a vast ex- 
panse of hardwoods drying on 
sticks. 

The Gorries also mentioned 
the fact that Montgomery is be- 
coming a great center for air- 
craft. The city has a big air 
field, one of the finest in the 
South and indeed in the coun- 
try; a place of more than 900 
acres, completely equipped with 
all the factors which are needed 
at a high ranking air port. The 
Federal Government is _ also 
building a big military field 
here. Climate and air condi- 
tions are nearly perfect for year- 
around air work; and for this 
reason the Government has es- 
tablished its tactical school here. 
City and county and State have 
gone in together to purchase a 
large tract of land for presenta- 
This 
has just been completed, after 
a long and involved process of 
getting deeds to the land. Own- 
ers were literally scattered all 
over the country. At the time 
of our visit the Government’s 
construction engineer has ar- 
rived, and work was expected to 
start in a few weeks. The big 
program of building will prob- 
ably send little trade directly 
to the local yards, but it means 
the expenditure of much money locally. 
I believe the field will have some 400 flight 
and ground officers when completed. 

We found F. J. Cramton, of the Cramton 
Lumber Co., in his office, though he claims 
practically to have retired from active man- 
agement. T. L. Bear is general manager. 
Mr. Cramton has been in business here in 
Montgomery for 38 years. His company 
does extensive building on a contracting 
basis, and the yard sells practically as much 
lumber to itself for use on its contracts as 
it sells to the general public. 

Mr. Cramton has worked on the principle 
all these years that he will carry his own 
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insurance. He has operated a planing mill, 
and a mill is admittedly a fire risk that 
necessarily carries a high insurance rate. 
“It’s been my idea,” he said, “that I didn’t 
want to spend my life working for the in- 
surance company, and I didn’t. want to sell 
out to them.” He did have a spectacular 
fire in 1916. Following that he rebuilt mill 
and yard with an eye to reducing the risk. 
He was one of the early planing mill men 
in this section to make use of individual 


electric motors. This, by the way, is a great 
hydro-electric section. Within 50 miles of 
Montgomery there is produced more electric 
horsepower than Muscle Shoals is capable 
of producing. 

To those interested in history, Montgom- 
ery will be remembered as the first capital 
of the Confederacy. “The First White House 
of the Confederacy,” a stately frame build- 
ing where Jefferson Davis lived, has been 
moved a short distance from its original 





site and now stands facing the south front 
of the State capitol. It was on the wegt 
portico of this capitol that Mr. Davis stoog 
when taking the oath of office as president 
of the Confederacy. Delegates from the 
southern States met in this capitol in 196) 
and formed the Confederate States of Amer. 
ica. The Confederate congress held its first 
two sessions there. Later, of course, the 
capital of the Confederate government wag 
moved to Richmond. 


Retailer’s Window Display Gets Attention 


Green Bay, Wis., May 26.—Using wood to 
advertise wood—that’s what the Green Bay 
Planing Mill Co. is doing. The story of a 
tree’s growth is a remarkable thing in itself, 
and people always find it of interest. As the 
accompanying illustration will show, this com- 
pany uses its broad display window to make 
local citizens “wood conscious,” by impressing 
upon their minds the fact that wood has dem- 
onstrated its ability to withstand the abuses 
of weather and other attackers since old Father 
Time was a boy. 

The display window, when it was originally 
installed, was for the purpose of showing the 
company’s customers the numerous convenient 
and new ideas in such built-in features as cabi- 
nets, breakfast alcoves, ironing boards etc. It 
was thought that when they came to buy lum- 
ber, or some of the sash and doors this com- 
pany makes, they would look at this display 
window and decide to install a built-in cabinet 
in the kitchen, and that the increased business 
in this line would pay the interest on the in- 
vestment as well as defray the expenses of 
maintenance. This plan worked to a certain 
extent, but the extent was not broad enough. 

But it did attract attention, not just from 
the regular customers, but from other people 
who previously had scarcely noticed this com- 
pany’s office. They passed by, on the street, 
and stopped to look at this display which was 
so “different.” People told their friends about 
it. They had never seen anything like it. And 
when they wanted lumber or millwork, of 
course they would remember the company that 
had that display window. 

President O. W. Brightman and his asso- 
ciates were neither deaf to the demands of 
their customers nor blind to the amount of 
new business being brought in, and certainly 
were not dumb, which fact they demonstrated 
by the use to which the display window then 
was put. Instead of trying to make it pay for 
itself as sales equipment, its status was changed 
—it became an important advertising feature, 
and took its place in the advertising budget. 
Now it 1s not only just as good sales equip- 
ment ‘as it ever was, but it is more than that. 

The breakfast alcoves, and the built-in 
kitchen cabinets, and the convenient little 
shelves—they still appear, but nowadays in a 
different way. It is not enough that the on- 
looker shall know how the ironing board fits 
into the wall. Now the display must make 
people talk, and come back every once in a 
while to see what new thing is to be seen. 
It must show what the Green Bay Planing 
Mill Co. sells, and why. People must get new 
ideas for modernizing or brightening their 
homes. But most important of all, they must 
see something that will keep them from for- 
getting this company. 

Always, when a lumber company really wants 
to be merchandiser instead of a mere dispenser, 
there are other agencies to help. This com- 
pany found the pages of the American LuM- 
BERMAN well filled with stories of how other 
lumbermen had made money with special dis- 
plays, and some of these were adaptable to 
Green Bay. Then, when W. H. McLallen, 
manager of the Chicago office of the Capilano 
Timber Co, (Ltd.), heard what was happening 
here, he made the Green Bay company the 


same proposition his firm will make any re- 
tailer who is trying to maintain an attractive 
and business-getting office: “We will be glad 
to send you, along with a car of our ‘Cardinal’ 
brand cedar siding and uppers, an unusual dis- 
play from our mill out at North Vancouver, 

. C. It will be decidedly different, and will 
cause no end of comment.” 

The proposal was accepted, and one day not 
long after that the residents of this city had 


wood, and also is given the idea that wood is 
meant for use—in his own home. This same 
idea is fostered by the newspaper and similar 
advertising in which the Green Bay Planing 
Mill Co. is co-operating with fellow lumber- 
men and other local building interests, 

When, as the result of all this combined ef- 
fort, a customer decides he wants to build a 
home or remodel his present dwelling, the 
Green Bay company’s service to him does not 














The Capilano Timber Co. (Lid.), of North Vancouver, B. C., furnished this exhibit of western 
red cedar to the Green Bay Planing Mill Co., of Green Bay, Wis.; it has attracted much atten- 
tion in that city 


something new to talk about. In the center 
of the special exhibit is a section of a great 
cedar log, just as it was cut, and nearby are 
samples of cedar siding as it appears on a 
wall, and a mammoth, one-piece panel of an 
inch-thick board—“Cardinal” red cedar lumber. 
Samples of the Edgwood shingles of which the 
Capilano company is so proud are neatly ar- 
ranged. But the most comment-inspiring part 
of the display is the “piece of pie’ which was 
similar to this manufacturer’s display at nu- 
merous retail lumber conventions during the 
past winter months. It is mounted on a panel 
of bevel siding, with identifying tags showing 
important historic events that happened during 
the tree’s lifetime. 

Giving point to the entire exhibit is the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s 
well known slogan, “Certified by centuries of 
service—Wood—Use it—Nature renews it.” 
Then, around the sides and rear of the display 
space the local company shows possible ways 
of using wood—in book cases, doors, stair-. 
ways, cabinets, and other necessary parts of 
the home. The observer learns something about 


stop, for an architect has been engaged to aid 
customers in their building and remodeling 
plans. The fact that this help is waiting is 
of course a potent factor in a man’s decision 
to build and the company’s opportunity to 
make a sale. 


No Profit on Own Bonds 


Houston, Tex., May 26.—The United States 
Board of Tax Appeals on May 21 decided in 
favor of the contention of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. in its appeal from a decision of the com- 
missioner of internal revenue concerning tax 
upon bonds of the company bought below par 
and retired. The commissioner had held that 
the difference between the price at which the 
bonds were issued and the prices at which they 
were bought and retired by the company was 
“taxable gain,” and was therefore subject to 
tax. From this decision the Kirby Lumber Co. 
appealed. The board cited several decisions as 
authority for its holding in this case. The 
Kirby Lumber Co. was represented by Robert 
Ash, attorney. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















OFFICES NEED MODERNIZING 


Modern “Stage Setting” Is Needed for 
Efficient Merchandising 


Harry E. Dole, the energetic secretary of the 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants Association, has 
recently been traveling around over his State. 
In latest issue of the association organ he 
comments interestingly upon some of the 
things which he observed, 

“On our journeyings,” says Mr. Dole, “we 
saw quite a number of building material stores, 
but we are sorry to say that we have seen 
more lumber yard offices. We believe that Ne- 
braska is probably as progressive as any State 
in a great many ways—perhaps even in lum- 
ber retailing, but still there is room for a 
great deal of improvement in the stage setting 
for selling home modernizing and other im- 
provements. We do not know whether it is 
lack of knowledge, lack of inclination, or plain 
laziness. We are inclined to think that per- 
haps it is the combination of all three, but 
whatever the reasons, there are still too many 
lumber yard offices in Nebraska. 

“A typical layout of this is a standing desk, 
possibly twenty-five years old, a safe in one 
corner, a roll-top desk in amother corner, a 
stove out in the middle of the floor, and six old 
chairs that have had considerable carving done 


on them, the necessary sawdust box, window 
shades a trifle crooked, the paint at least twelve 
years old, floor that has not been scrubbed 
‘since the memory of man runneth not.’ Take 
this kind of setting, and I believe if you put 
the best merchandiser in the world into it, shut 
him up there ten hours a day, he will grad- 
ually commence to lose energy and pep, and 
soon will be satisfied to open the mail when 
he gets around to it, throw the trade papers 
up in the corner, and spend most of his time 
swapping neighborhood gossip with the loaf- 
ers.” 


“A woman comes into a setting of this kind 
and feels utterly out of place. In fact, she only 
comes to pay a bill or when the men folks are 
sick. She feels, by the very nature of the sur- 
roundings, that she has been invited to stay out, 
and she and her sisters represent a very large 
percentage of the buying public. It is estimated 
that the American woman spends 85 percent 
of the American income, and yet we, by our 
antiquated surroundings, undoubtedly drive 


' that buying public away from our places of 


business. From this extreme at one end, we 
run the line of progress to the fellow who has 
put in a built-in ironing board up against the 
wall and thinks he has a show room, to the 
fellow on the other end of the line who has 
gone to the extreme in the matter of display. 
Somewhere in between, depending on the size 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Go After School Business Early 


Town and country schools will soon be closing for the summer 


of the community, location, and so forth, is 
where we should all strive to get. 

“When our line of merchandise consisted 
solely of lumber, lath, and shingles, there was 
not much incentive to display our materials. 
But now that more than 50 percent of our sales 
are made up of other products, there is a won- 
derful chance for display selling. In the first 








vacation, during which period school boards should attend to repairs, 
improvements, painting of school buildings etc., and get everything 
in shape for the opening of the fall term. Unfortunately, too often 
these matters are neglected or postponed until too late to have them 
properly attended to, if at all. Therefore, lumber dealers should 
supply the necessary impetus, in their districts, by bringing the mat- 
ter of school repairs and improvements to the attention of the proper 
officials early in the season, so that the work may be properly done. 
A valuable idea for developing school business is contributed for this 
“re “Tip” by A. P. Crow, lumber retailer at Ironton, Mo., as 
ollows: 


“I am located in a county seat town, our county having 48 school 
districts. In June or early in July of each year I mail a circular let- 
ter to the president and the clerk of each school district, calling at- 
tention to the fact that school will open in a few weeks, and suggesting 
that now is the time to look over the school buildings and make 
needed repairs. The county superintendent of schools furnishes me 
with a list of the names of these officers. Im;that letter I also list 
a number of items such as paints, blackboard slating,-roofing etc., 
giving the price on each. This not only develops some repair busi- 
ness, but out of this number of districts there is generally one or two 
school houses built each year, and the letter serves as a reminder so 
that when the time comes the officials remember to let me figure on 
the job. Furthermore, the president and clerk of the school districts 
are elected officers and generally leading citizens of their communi- 
ties, and this approach to them on school business often results in de- 
veloping some desirable business from them personally.” 
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The Humberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose’’ 


CHAPTER XXII 


Lumberman, lumberman, why so 
much stealth? 
I’ve invented a way to gather 
much wealth. 
Lumberman, tell me, what DID 
you invent? 
A small differential for handling 


cement! 




















place, a few hundred dollars should be spent 
modernizing the office. There is no lumber 
business worthy of the name that is not en- 
titled to be represented by a good front, with 
considerable glass. An expenditure of enough 
to properly decorate the interior * * * * the 
whole set-up not prohibitive in cost * * * * 
the very fact that he is spending his waking 
hours, or most of them, in surroundings that 
are pleasant, often will make a new person 
of the man in charge, and many times bring 
out new. ideas for selling with this changed 
viewpoint. It is possible to set the walls up 
with built-in features, samples of the various 
types of roofs, properly displayed, swinging 
panels to carry such items as hardware and 
sheet metal goods—all of the little details will 
come to the up-to-date merchandiser once he 
has decided to take the plunge.” 


Getting Rid of Uninvited Guests 


Dealers in various sections of the country 
who have had complaints of the ravages of 
termites or white ants and lyctus powder post 
beetles should be particularly interested in a 
simple method of getting rid of these unin- 
vited guests. The Monsanto Chemical Works, 
of St. Louis, Mo., manufactures a preparation 
which is being marketed under the name of 
Orthene.. This is orthodichlorbenzene, which is 
recommended by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for getting rid of these pests 
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and preventing damage to furniture or to wood 
structures. Wood that is infested with the 
non-subterranean termites should be drenched 
or swabbed with a rag or mop saturated with 
Orthene. ‘4 

This preparation is also useful in treating 
infested tree trunks or branches. A _ similar 
treatment will save stock from destruction or 
damage by the lyctus powder post beetle. Or- 
thene is considered superior to kerosene for 
this purpose because no fire risk is involved. 
If sufficient time for penetration and evapora- 
tion is allowed, it will not affect subsequent 
applications of shellac or varnish. Dealers or 
others interested in this question are invited 
to communicate with the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, at St. Louis, whose technical staff will 
be glad to answer questions and help to solve 
the problems. ET es 


Handy System for Holding Glass 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., May 26—T. R. Mc- 
Dowell and H. E. Davidson, of the El Rio 
Lumber Co., have made application of “built- 
in” features in the salesroom most advan- 
tageously. Beneath the 4 by 6 foot glass table 
they have constructed six-inch stalls for every 
size of glass from 4 by 4 inches to 30 by 36 
inches, the depth in each case keeping the par- 
ticular size within finger reach. Larger sizes 
are similarly accommodated in a rack attached 
to the wall. Each stall is labeled with the 
particular width of glass which it contains, 
while heights are indicated on every partition. 
These figures, cut from calendar sheets, were 
affixed before the cabinet was varnished, thus 
giving them permanence. 

Realistic “Log Cabin” Display 

Petoskey, Micu., May 26.—The Fochtman 
Lumber Co., of this city, in co-operation with 
E, H. Billeau, has recently made up a very 
attractive display featuring a miniature log 
cottage. The cottage itself is the work of Mr. 
Billeau, a local contractor and builder who 
specializes in construction of log cabins for 
summer homes. The cottage has accurately 
been built to scale and really is a very fine 
piece of work. Not only is it complete in 
every detail, inside and out, but it also is fur- 
nished with miniature furniture. 

The plan for a full-sized cottage of this type 
shows the dimension of the front porch to be 
6 by 10 feet. Then comes the living room, ex- 
tending the full width of the house, its dimen- 
sions being 18 feet 8 inches by 11 feet 7 inches, 
with a large fireplace on the chimney side. 

This living room opens into a bedroom 10 





of the local Chamber of Commerce, where it 


is attracting an unusual amount of attention. 
It may later be sent to Chicago for display in 
some central location there, according to Leon- 
ard Schomberg, of the Fochtman company. 


New Plan Book of Southwest Homes 

ALBUQUERQUE, N, M., May 26.—‘A Book of 
Home Plans for Albuquerque” is the title of 
a plan book published by the Albuquerque 
building materials dealers in their co-operative 





Reports Good Demand for “Vento” 


The 2,500 retail lumber dealers who are 
handling Vento Puttyless Steel Windows, made 
by the Vento Steel Sash Co., Muskegon, Mich, 
are keeping the plant running at top speed, by 
selling basement and factory sash, as well as 
selling to builders and contractors in their 
cities, instead of allowing that business to go 
direct to the steel window manufacturers ag 
most of it has done in the past. 

C. W. Shewry, sales manager of the Vento 








company, reports that 
the plant is now ryp- 
ning at peak production, 
and moreover says that 
beginning May 21 the 
working hours of all the 
men has been increased, 
even putting on a part 
time night force. Mr. 
Shewry says: “We at- 
tribute this to continued 
advertising, with no let- 
up in our direct-by-mail 
work, trade journal ad- 
vertising or sales ef- 
fort.” 

Visual evidence that 
retailers are finding the 
Vento sash a good sell- 
er is afforded by the ac- 
companying photograph 
which shows the new 
building of the Grand 
Haven Sanitary Dairy 


] 








New building of Grand Haven Sanitary Dairy Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich., equipped with Vento Puttyless Steel Sash sold by the Peter Van 
Zyten Lumber Co. of that city 


advertising campaign, “In the interest of en- 
couraging the building of homes which express 
to some degree the untimited possibilities for 
the application of Spanish and Pueblo ele- 
ments of design.” 

It is ornate, with green and black front cover 
design of homes in the foreground, and behind, 
the Sandia mountain range. Thirty designs of 
Spanish and Pueblo homes, with perspective 
and floor plan views, are presented, with an 
additional halftone view on each page of some 
distinctive feature of homes suited particularly 
to the Southwest. 

The booklet is featured in the third of the 
series of billboard posters displayed in ten 
different sections of the city. Probably there 


will be a mail-order demand for the plan book 
not only from those interested im building, but 





Built to scale and set 
in a typical northern 
Michigan scenic en- 
vironment, this dis- 
play of a 
model log cabin sum- 
mer home is attract- 
ing merited attention. 
The cottage is the 
work of E. H. Billeau, 
Petoskey, Mich. and 
the entire exhibit was 
planned by the Focht- 
man Lumber Co. of 
that city 


miniature 











by 10 feet, at right, and kitchen 7 feet 6 inches 
by 10 feet at left, with bathroom between. 

The miniature cottage is placed in a north- 
ern Michigan scenic setting, representing a 
country estate, with a beautiful lake in the 
foreground, polo field, tennis court, golf course, 
hills and tree-bordered drive, all faithfully re- 
produced in miniature. The entire display is 
mounted on a platform 5 by 8 feet. 

This display is now on view in the window 


also students of architecture. Reading matter is 
compressed, illustrations are copious, and skill- 
fully edited by an advertising specialist, Ward 
Hicks, this attractive booklet in an observation 
car or on a library table would be read before 
laid down. It is distributed by the Albuquer- 
que Lumber Co,, J. C. Baldridee Lumber Co., 
Breece Lumber & Supply Co., El Rio Lumber 
Co., Star Lumber & Supply Co., and Superior 
Lumber Co. 


Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich., equipped through- 
out with Vento sash sold 
by the Peter Van Zylen 
Lumber Co., of that 
city. Quite naturally the lumber dealer, as well 
as the manufacturer, is proud of this important 
installation. 

Mr. Shewry reports that notwithstanding the 
building depression, business for the month of 
April showed an increase of 9 percent over the 
corresponding month of 1928, although about 
the same percent less than 1929. Even more 
significant is the fact that the business for May 
is approaching the 1929 level, and Mr. Shewry 
says that if still operating in the old plant it 
would be swamped; but owing to the fact that 
the Vento company now occupies its new plant, 
with production capacity three times greater 
than in the old one, it has been able to keep 
up with orders pretty well. 

This report is decidedly encouraging as in- 


‘dicating increasing demand for a product wide- 


ly used in building, as well as showing that some 
retailers are picking up nice business by stock- 
ing and selling this proudct. 


Son’s Gift Typifies Dad’s Hobby 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—Occupying an hon- 
ored position on the broad flat-top desk where 
James L. Barney, of the Barney & Carey Co., 
directs the affairs of that enterprising retail 
lumber concern, is a handsome paper weight in 
the form of a graceful horse, poised in full 
stride. 

To Mr, Barney it has a special significance 
and value. He has become an ardent devotee 
of horseback riding, and about every morning, 
rain or shine, warm or cold, motors to Chestnut 
Hill for a brisk canter along the bridle paths. 
His usual companions are Harry C. Chester, of 
W. R. Chester & Co. and James McLaughlin, 
of McLaughlin & Burr. 

But Mr. Barney especially treasures the desk 
ornament because it was a gift from his son; 
Wendell Barney, a* graduate of Dartmouth, 
class of ’29, at which college the elder Mr. 
Barney received his own sheepskin just 30 years 
before. Wendell Barney is now in business im 
Richmond, Va. With the gift horse, he pre- 
sented his father with the following clever 
verses, the original copy of which James L 
Barney treasures in his pocketbook: 

Our Daddy Jim is quite a shark 
At getting up while it’s still dark, 
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And riding horseback in the park; 
He’s crazy. 


His older son stays home in bed— 

No thoughts of freezing in HIS head, 

He’d rather pound his ear instead— 
He’s lazy. 


The horses on Dad’s string complete 

Are well-built, sleek, and quite petite; 

THIS one’s that way, but on his feet 
He’s heavy. 


But he’ll be useful when the wind 
Is blowing papers round like sin— 
Especially when bills pile in 

A bevy. 


SASSER 


ADVENTURE IN RETAILING 


Conducting Yard in Old Mexico Not Always 
Smooth Sailing 


AMARILLO, Tex., May 26.—The retail lum- 
ber business is not always lacking in “color.” 
One of the interesting yards of the Southwest is 
that of the Juarez Lumber Co., at Juarez, 
Mexico, a branch of the Foxworth-Galbraith 
Lumber Co., which has its headquarters in 
Amarillo and operates a line of yards in Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona. 

H. W. Galbraith has kindly furnished the 
AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN with an_ interesting 
sketch of the history of this retail yard, just 
over the border in Old Mexico, which was 
organized in 1907. In that year, during the 
panic, Mr. Pierce (owner and head of the 
Pierce Lumber Co., which he had operated for 
many years) died, leaving his young son, A. L. 
Pierce, in charge ‘of a heavily involved business 
and with the responsibility of endeavoring to 
salvage something for his family. 

Casting about for help, he approached the 
Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. interests, 
which were at that time in business at El Paso 
(just across the river from Juarez) and had 
been selling lumber wholesale to his competitor, 
a Mexican gentleman and one of the leading 
politicians of Juarez. After considerable nego- 
tiation the Texas company organized a Mexican 
corporation which took over the Pierce inter- 
est and also that of the Mexican lumber deal- 
er, thus making a merger of the interests in- 
volved. 

The young son, A. L. Pierce, was placed in 
charge and a fourth interest in the company 
was sold on time to him. Another fourth share 
went to Martinez, the Mexican associate, partly 
on time and partly paid for by his stock of 
goods. 

With this beginning was launched a busi- 
ness which, with many ups and downs, has 
been continued ever since. Young Pierce, who 
was raised in Mexico, speaks the Mexican lan- 
guage as fluently as he does English, is thor- 
oughly versed in the viewpoints of the Mexican 
character and has many friends among them. 
Backed up at the beginning by the influence of 
his Mexican associate, whose stock he eventual- 
ly acquired and who proved to. be fair, loyal 
and honorable in all his dealings and a very 
pleasant associate, Mr. Pierce gradually devel- 
oped a substantial volume of business, but the 
sailing was not always smooth. Considerable 
business would be done with both the city and 
state governments and, owing to the rapid series 
of revolutions through which Mexico had to 
pass some years ago, the company had many 
large accounts which it could never be sure of 
collecting. A revolution would take place and 
the accounts would look hopeless, the govern- 
ment repudiating the debts of its predecessor 
and some of the most prominent citizens being 
complete broke; then in a short. time there 
would be another revolution and a reifistate- 
ment of the former administration and every- 
thing would look encouraging for a while. 

Several times the yard had to be closed up 
while the bullets sailed around. The office build- 
ing still shows the scars of many bullets, but 
no one was ever hurt in the yard. 

An interesting factor is that young Pierce, a 





Look Out for Them! 


Medway, Mass., May 26, 1930. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

Please warn the retail trade of the 
United States and Canada to be on the 
lookout for a trio of swindlers led by 
E. H. Pope, his younger brother and 
father (H. D. Pope). They have fled 
from Massachusetts with some $12,000 
representing first and second mortgage 
loans, leaving several creditors in the 
lurch. E. H. Pope is about 22 years of 
age and of boyish appearance; his 
young brother has a light complexion, 
while the father, a short Englishman, is 
a man of some 50 years. Their opera- 
tions were in Medway and later in Rox- 
bury, two detached houses being erected 
by them in each city.. Any information 
regarding them will be much appreciated 
by a creditor. A. J. Brack. 











Mormon, grew in favor and influence in his 
church and for some years has been a Bishop 
of that faith, taking a prominent part in the 
affairs of his church throughout the United 
States, making his residence now across the 
river, at El Paso. 

Owing to the high rate of duty on lumber, 
most of the stock sold through this yard is 
manufactured in the mountains some 200 miles 
south of Juarez. It has to be hauled about 
thirty miles over mountainous roads to the 
yard, passing through a small planing mill, and 
then on into Juarez. 

Any lumberman who has had experience in 
this type of business will not need to be told of 
all the difficulties and troubles connected with 
the financing of these little saw mills; but the 
business goes on, making a modest return on 
the capital invested. With all its troubles and 
vicissitudes, it was very profitable in the earlier 
days when its capital was small and it was 
possible for it to handle American lumber. Even 
now, notwithstanding the increased difficulties it 
has to contend with, it is doing a reasonable 
volume of business, though the owners can not 
help wondering from day to day what will hap- 
pen next. 


Makes Modernizing Display 


Fort Wayne, Inp., May 26. — The Fort 
Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., devoted a good 
deal of careful planning and hard work to get- 
ting up this very attractive display, seen at the 
Modern Home and Builders’ Show recently 
held in this city. 

However, the company officials and all con- 
cerned in the effort felt well rewarded by the 
interest manifested and the favorable comment 
expressed by the numerous visitors, and more 
especially, by the fact that several sales were 


features as putting on an “overcoat” of wood 
shingles over the old siding, improvement of 
the kitchen, re-roofing, and finishing the attic 
and cellar so as to provide additional useful 
space. 

The central feature of the display was a 
structure built at the rear of the booth, to 
simulate a house, the roof of which showed 
application of four different styles or patterns 
of asphalt and asbestos shingles, illustrating the 
method of applying same over an old roof. 
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Home modernising was the theme of this attractive display of the Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply 
Co. at the Modern Home and Builders’ Show recently held in that city 


made of goods exhibited at the booth as well 
as numerous prospects for future business se- 
cured, 

In planning this booth it was decided to con- 
centrate on the idea of modernization, and a 
glance at the picture will show that almost 
everything shown therein relates in some way 
to modernization and general improvement of 
the home. 

The large illustrated sign which occupies a 
conspicuous central position informed the pros- 
pect that he can now securé not only material, 
but make all arrangements for architectural 
service, financing and engaging a contractor all 
through the one channel—the Bill Ding Home 
Owners’ Service. 

Numerous photographs tacked up on the 
walls of the display showed house modernizing 
projects, most of them right here in Fort 
Wayne. The pictures showed the houses be- 
fore and after modernizing, illustrating such 


One end of the structure was finished with 
wood shingles and the other with the new Art- 
Bric siding, illustrating the way shingles or 
this siding is used for re-covering an old 
house. 

The central part of the structure was an 
imitation fireplace, built with the siding al- 
ready mentioned. The front wall of the struc- 
ture was of Celotex, both in the lath and 
standard board ferm. One side of the struc- 
ture showed how plaster is applied upon the 
lath, while on the other side was displayed a 
new wall tile made of .asbestos and cement. 
Radiator covers placed on each side of the fire- 
place added a decorative touch. 

Among other materials display ed were oak 
flooring,weather strips in a large test cabinet, 
awnings demonstrated by means of an electri- 
cally operated window, medicine cabinets, and 
other articles of home use or adornment. The 
whole display was highly creditable. 
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Wood Best When Building for Health 


Lumber Is Chosen Material for Chicago’s “Health House” 


In the construction of human habitations shel- 
ter formerly was the chief if not the only aim. 
The huts and cabins of our ancesters were built 
almost solely with view to protection from the 
elements, with very little attention to such 
vital matters, from the health standpoint, as 
ventilation, lighting and other factors that are 
now deemed highly essential. As civilization 
advanced, more and more attention has been 
given to the bodily comfort and health of the 
occupants, until the modern home represents the 
best thinking of architects and hygienic au- 
thorities along these very important lines. 

It has remained, 
however, for Chicago 
to present to the 
world the last word 
in hygienic home con- 
struction and arrange- 
ment, in America’s 
first Health House, 
built under the super- 
vision of a committee 
of doctors, psychiat- 
rists and health en- 
gineers, as a feature of 
the Health Show held 
in the Coliseum last 
week, 

The Health House, 
which was planned and 
built under the direct 
supervision of the De- 
partment of Health of 
the City of Chicago, 
was formally opened 
by Dr. Arnold H. 
Kegel, commissioner 
of health. The fact 
that lumber was se- 
lected as the material 








be used in the construction of the small, modest 
cottage as well as in the larger, more preten- 
tious dwelling. 

“A home, to be a healthful place for children, 
must be dry and warm. Dampness should 
never penetrate the walls or floors. Tempera- 
tures should be maintained fairly constant and 
it should be possible to properly humidify the 
atmosphere without causing the walls to sweat. 
Insulation, applied to walls, floors and ceilings, 
is the most practical way to accomplish this. 

“The home of lumber, with wood studding 
and wood floor joist, lends itself exceptionally 











for this house, de- 
signed to exemplify 
the conditions that 
make for health, both in adult and child, natural- 
ly is a source of considerable satisfaction to the 
lumber industry, not only locally but nationally. 
The lumber was furnished by members of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and in a statement made to Leo Kraemer, en- 
gineer in forest products of that association, 
Dr. Kegel said: 

“Lumber was selected as the major structural 
material because its use enabled us to demon- 
strate an economical and practical method of 
building vital health-producing principles into 
a home. Educational effort, such as this is in- 
tended to be, must provide suggestions that can 


Exterior of the Health House, star feature of Health Exposition at Chicago 


well to the application of the less expensive yet 
effective forms of insulation. Then, too, the 
wood itself is dry and a poor conductor of 
dampness. Walls and floors of wood are always 
warm and dry to the touch no matter what the 
weather conditions. The home we are demon- 
strating illustrates all of these points in a prac- 
tical, economical way.” 

The Health House is a one-story bungalow, 
41x55 feet, with screened porch 11x10 feet. The 
exterior walls are covered with 8-inch redwood 
bevel siding. The floors are of 1x3-inch fir, 
and the trim throughout is yellow pine. The 
interior walls are mainly of Celotex, and the 








Photos courtesy tne Celutex Co. 


(LEFT) LIVING ROOM AND (RIGHT) BEDROOM, IN HEALTH HOUSE AT CHICAGO HEALTH EXPOSITION 


roof is covered with the same material, painted, 

As stated, the lumber was furnished by 
members of the Chicago Lumber Insti 
which is the research department of the Chicago 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
architect was Ernest A. Grunsfeld, jr., and the 
construction was done by the B-W Constrye. 
tion Co., both of Chicago, 

The house is divided into living room, dining 
room, kitchen, nursery, bedroom, bathrooms 
and reception hall. An interesting feature of 
the nursery, or baby’s bedroom, is that it can 
be used as a quarantine room in case of con- 
tagious illness, there 
being a connecting 
bath, while a sliding 
panel in one of the 
walls of the room, 
leading into the kitch- 
en, makes it possible 
for food to be passed 
into the room without 
anyone entering. This 
room is fitted with 
double windows and 
has insulated walls, 
minimizing noise from 
outside and _ keeping 
down heat loss. 

Another up-to-date 
health feature, in keep- 
ing with the modern 
discovery of the value 
of direct sun rays, is 
an enclosed _ porch, 
having not only the 
usual glazed windows 
but in addition a roll- 
up skylight making it 
possible for the occu- 
pants to secure the 
benefit of the direct 
rays of the sun in the 
privacy of their home, 
This skylight is diagonal, and so made that it 
can be rolled back allowing air as well as sun- 
light to enter. It is said that the direct rays 
coming straight down are the most beneficial, 
and these are afforded by the overhead skylight, 
while the side windows permit full entrance of 
rays from that direction. 

Another health feature noticeable in all the 
rooms is the absence of angles and curves that 
gather dust. For instance, all baseboards show 
plain, flat surfaces, without decorative ‘grooves 
in which dust can collect, and all doors are 
plain and flat like those of the hospitals, but 
nevertheless attractive and “homey,” because of 
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the beauty of the wood used, and its finish. 

Special pains have been taken to eliminate 
unnecessary noise, as a protection to the nerves 
of the occupants of the house. For sound-proof- 
ing, as well as insulation purposes, Celotex has 
been used, the inside walls of the house being 
of that material. 

The exterior of the Health House was em- 
bellished by suitable landscaping, consisting of 
a lawn, with small trees on either side of the 
entrance, the whole surrounded by a privet 
hedge, while flowering plants in window boxes 
added a touch of color, the entire ensemble be- 
ing very realistic and attractive. 

The Health House was the star feature of 
the Health Show, and attracted thousands of 
visitors during the seven days that the exposi- 
tion remained open. 


District Elections Being Held 


J. F. Bryan, of Chicago, secretary of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
last week attended three more district meetings 
of retailers, in Springfield, East St. Louis and 
Carbondale. District chairmen and secretaries 
were elected at the business sessions which fol- 
lowed the noon luncheon, and at each meeting a 
resolution similar to the one reprinted on page 
56 of the May 24 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, supporting President Hoover’s business 
stabilization program, was adopted. The pro- 
grams consisted of talks by Mr. Bryan and 
three other speakers—Don. Critchfield, field 
representative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Tom Lehon, of the Lehon Co., 
and A. B. Dick, of the Finishing Lime Associa- 
tion of Ohio. 

The meeting of the sixth district was held 
Tuesday, May 20, at the St. Nicholas Hotel in 
Springheld, with an attendance of thirty-five. 
Inthe absence of District Chairman H. B. 
Allen, of Petersburg, the secretary, Henry J. 
Bruce, of the Bruce Lumber Co., Riverton, pre- 
sided. Mr. Bruce was elected chairman for the 
next two years, and Tom H. Abell, of Abell & 
Son, Assumption, was named secretary. The 
Hoover resolution was offered by 
Mitchell, of Spellman & Co., Lincoln. 

At East St. Louis, the seventh district met 
Wednesday at the Broadview Hotel, with Chair- 
man Val E. Reis, of the Wood River Lumber 
& Supply Co., Wood River, presiding. John 
Auers, of the Prairie du Rocher Lumber & 
Supply Co., Prairie du Rocher, who offered the 
Hoover resolution, later was elected district 
chairman and Edmund Goedde, Jr., of B. 
Goedde & Co., East St. Louis, district secretary. 

The Robbins Hotel in Carbondale was the 
scene of the meeting of the ninth district, 
Thursday, which was presided over by Chair- 
man Joe Mallonee, of Harrisburg. Charles 
Easterly, of the Charles Easterly Lumber Co., 
Carbondale, was elected chairman and Leo 
Johnson, of the Cairo Lumber Co., Cairo, was 
elected secretary. This meeting enjoyed a dis- 
tinction all its own, for George F. Coulter, of 
Rockford, president of the State association, 
made a 340-mile automobile trip to be present 








This delightful 
nursery, with its at- 
tractive decorations 
and child-size furni- 
ture was perhaps the 
most popular room of 
the Health House, at 
the Chicago Health 
Exposition held last 
week under the auspi- 
ces of the department 
of health and attended 
by thousands of vis- 
itors. 












and give a peppy talk, and his predecessor in 
office, Ray Durham, of the Dorris Lumber Co., 
Harrisburg, was the man who offered the 
Hoover resolution. 

During a conversation Saturday with a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr, | 
Bryan said that the interview on page 73 of the 
May 24 issue had partly misquoted him. It 
was stated that he found conditions showing 
noticeable improvement in “most Illinois cities 
and towns.” That statement should be limited, 
he said, to towns that depend largely on country 
trade and does not include the cities of 5,000 or 
10,000 population or larger, as a rule. - Rock- 
ford is the only noticeable exception to this, he 
said, for there business conditions are showing 
improvement. 





Not For Ir ‘. 
“What of the Sahara?” 


“T don’t like so much sand without a board- 
walk.” 


Is a Miracle of Modernizing 


Aurora, OHIO, May 26.—A beautiful new 
country club house from a century-old cheese 
warehouse ! 

Such are the possibilities of remodeling and 
modernization, when wood is the original ma- 
terial. Add to the modernization proper the 
feat of moving the old warehouse one-half mile 
from its original site, and you have another 
argument for building with wood, as with no 
other material would this have been possible. 

It was felt at first that the structure would 
have to be torn down piece by piece and then 
rebuilt, but investigation proved that the struc- 
turally sound condition of the timbers would 
permit the moving of the house entire. In due 
course of time the structure was moved and 
placed upon a new foundation made ready to 
receive it. The framework was disturbed only 
to the extent of dividing the second floor 
into several rooms. The first floor remains the 
same, showing the original hewn timber beams. 
The original roof line was extended out to 
obtain the broad portico effect with graceful 
columns reaching up to the second-story eaves, 
characteristic of southern Colonial architecture. 

The two wings which were added not only 
completed the architect’s dream but also proved 
that the restoration of a frame structure by 
modernization is thoroughly practicable. 

The Aurora Land Co. was responsible for 
the transformation of this old structure into a 
modern county clubhouse, and D. W. Wells 
of that organization has kindly given the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the following interest- 
ing statement concerning the operation: 

“The center bay or two-story portion of the 
club house is an old structure, probably about 
100 years old, which stood at the intersection 


of Chillicothe and Mantua Roads in the center 
of Aurora Township. The building was 
erected for a cheese warehouse, where the 
cheeses were cured and prepared for market, 
Aurora being up to about 30 years ago one of 
the largest shipping points for cheese im Amer- 
ica. The building was originally in the Hurd 
family, who were large operators in the whole- 
gale cheese market, and later by the Eldridge 
family, who were in the same industry. Both 
families laid the foundation for substantial for- 
tunes while they operated their business in 
this old building. 


“When the Aurora Land Co. began opera- 
tions at Aurora it found this beautifully lined 
and proportioned old building in use as a 
storage place for wheat and grain on a piece 
of property it had acquired as one of its 
assembled parcels. It occurred to us that no 
one could design or build a finer example of 
Western Reserve Colonial architecture, and 
inasmuch as the hand-hewn beams, studs and 
joists were in excellent condition it was de- 
cided to move the building about one-half mile 
to the golf course and use it as the nucleus 
for a club house. Two wings were added, one 
providing kitchen and dining room, and the 
other a men’s locker room. Very little repair- 
ing was required by the old building, the out- 
side simply being weather-proofed and the in- 
side plastered between joists. The final effect 
is very attractive.” 





In New Brunswick an enlarged educational — 
campaign in forest fire prevention, backed by 
the Canadian Forestry Association, is being 
carried on by press, radio, and other methods. 
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New club house of Aurora (Ohio) Country Club, central part of which was remodeled from a cen- 
tury-old warehouse, with very pleasing result 
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When City People Go Hunting 


for Homes— 


Chicago has just been passing through one of 
those periods of hope and despair, joy and sor- 
row, order and confusion, harmony and dis- 
cord, delight and disappointment, contentment 
and tearing of hair, which for want of a better 
name we shall term the Battle of the Leases. 
The makers of the calendar call it May 1, but 
to thousands of people it means instead the time 
when one arms himself—or herself—or a him- 
self and a herself together—with all the skep- 
ticism and sales resistance at his command and 
ventures forth to locate a more suitable place 
in which to eat, sleep, kick the family cat, to 
meet the wife now and then, and to prepare for 
automobile rides, parties, and the theater. In 
short, he goes hunting for a home, or a place 
to call home. 


When they go out apartment-hunting in this 
way, what do they find from which to choose, 
and what do they choose? The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wanted to know—to know what 
sort of apartments, in the majority of cases, it 
is that lumbermen must study for their mar- 
kets. So an editorial representative did a little 
sleuthing. 


One of the first ports of call was the exclu- 
sive Edgewater Beach apartment hotel, in the 
fashionable North Shore district. We had 
heard that all apartments in this towering 
structure are equipped with cedar-lined closets, 
and wanted to verify that. They are—that is, 
each apartment has a cedar-lined linen closet, 
varying in size with the size of the apartment. 
The cedar closet shown in the accompanying 
illustration was found in a five-room apartment. 
Or rather, only the lower three-fourths of it 
is shown; in an apartment of this size the linen 
closet extends from floor to ceiling and is three 
feet wide. A separate set of doors gives access 
to that part of the closet too high to be seen 
in the picture; it is for the storage of linen 
which is not frequently used by the family but 
which must be in perfect condition when re- 
quired, such as extras etc. 


Everybody Is Doing It Now 


We wondered if this is a general practice 
with apartment designers, so we called on a real 
estate man for enlightenment, on this and on 
other subjects connected with homes as they 
are rented. McKey & Poague (Inc.), a large 
South Side firm, was chosen as representative 
of realtors, and we talked first with W. J. 
Todhunter, renting manager at the South Shore 
office on 71st Street. 


“All the better-grade apartment buildings 
nowadays have these cedar-lined closets,” he 
assured us. “Of course that in itself is not 
enough to rent an apartment, but we always 
mention such closets when they are available. 
It is a good selling point, and apartment build- 
ers realize it, which is the reason they are being 
included so frequently in building plans, espe- 
cially in these fine apartments along the Shore. 
When an apartment building is supplied with 
cedar-lined closets, the fact is always mentioned 
in the advertisements of that building, you no- 
tice. Prospective renters notice it, too, and that 
building is given a certain advantage over other 
buildings not so equipped. Little conveniences 
like cedar closets often exert a powerful influ- 
ence over men and women who are choosing 
between two or three possible locations. All 
the apartmentment buildings are designed with 
careful attention to the major items, such as 
comfortable and attractive room arrangement, 
but those who watch only these points, and the 
view, and the window space, aren’t the buildings 
which get the ‘pick’ of the renters—they go 
to the buildings that have these features and 


Chicago Realtors Tell of Apartment Supply 


and Demand, and What Folks Seek 


more, that have the little additional refine- 
ments.” 

His points seemed well taken, and worthy of 
consideration by anyone connected with the 
building industry. But we wanted to know, too, 
about that ever-present question of supply and 
demand in the real estate world, which is al- 
ways discussed whenever and wherever lumber- 
men congregate for a chat on business condi- 
tions. This time the trail led to the same com- 
pany’s large office in Woodlawn, near the busy 
corner of 63rd Street and Woodlawn Avenue. 
Imposing enough in itself, this office is ren- 
dered even more impressive by the huge bulk of 
the Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank next 
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This cedar-lined closet was photographed in a 

typical five-room apartment in the beautiful 

Edgewater Beach Apartment Hotel, in Chi- 

cago’s North Shore district. Every apartment 

in the building has one of these closets, of suit- 
able size 


door. On the Main Street of Chicago’s teem- 
ing South Side, a realtor in this office would 
be sure to be closely in touch with what people 
are demanding in their homes. The renting 
manager here is Richard W. Gates; although 
very much rushed by the press of business he 
courteously granted plenty of time for a full dis- 
cussion of present conditions and future pros- 
pects. 


Apartment Demand Overtaking Supply 


As numerous morose gentlemen of the trade 
have remarked so frequently, the demand for 
apartments is far below the supply. There are 
many more flats and apartments and private 
homes available than there are would-be rent- 
ers. But this situation is righting itself. 

“Conditions in this field are improving all 
the time,” Mr. Gates said earnestly. “They 


have been since the first of the year. They are 
not improving as fast as some over-enthusiastic 
men would have us believe though. Some haye 
stated the belief that this spring would see the 
situation entirely cleared up. Whoever believes 
that is either misinformed or else wearing rose. 
colored spectacles. It will travel far along the 
trail, however, and by this fall the task will be 
at least half done. But, from what I can see by 
observing the trends of the times, as I haye 
observed them during many years in the real 
estate business in Chicago, I would say that 
the supply and the demand will be equalized 
next spring—the spring of 1931. Conditions 
will greatly improve before that time arrives, 
of course, but that is the time when the supply. 
demand ratio will be back where it ought to be, 
Then the tendency toward staggered leases, 
away from the peaks of May 1 and October 1, 
will help to keep it there. We're all working 
for that. 

“In the meantime, people know just about 
what they want in an apartment, and are rather 
inclined to look till they find it. The new 
buildings going up—and there are new buildings 
going up, just about all the time—have these 
things in mind. They are giving the people 
what they want, or as close to it as possible. 

“For instance, the long halls once so popular 
are not now looked upon with much favor— 
they’re too stiff and formal, too much like a 
dormitory. Also, there are not so many of the 
elaborate trimmings—fancy plaster work and 
such things. They’re putting the fanciness into 
the electric light fixtures, where it shows off 
better, and into shiny plumbing fixtures. And 
there is color in the bathroom nowadays, you 
know. Built-in cabinets and such conveniences 
are important factors in the choice of apart- 
ments. Architects have begun to realize that 
they must stop concentrating on the drawing of 
pretty pictures of what the house or apartment 
will look like, and devote their attention to 
making the place more practical as a home in 
which to live.” 

Continuing, he indicated that it is’ somewhat 
of a swing away from the ornate but hollow 
grandeur in which many people have been liv- 
ing, back to the homely and homey practicalities 
of life. Business and industrial conditions are 
bringing America back to earth. For example, 
there is the failing popularity of the “swanky” 
apartment hotel in favor of the ordinary apart- 
ment building or flat. 

“Apartment hotels are not successful renters,” 
Mr. Gates said, and when asked why responded: 
“People don’t stick. It’s your long-term renter 
that makes a building pay, and people who live 
in a hotel are not surrounded by the ‘settle 
down and stay there’ atmosphere. Eventually 
they move to a flat, somewhere. Then they 
won't get the service a hotel offers—you know, 
a maid every day, and a switchboard, and an 
elevator, and a porter provided to care for the 
tips—but in the flat they can make their home. 
They can and do make better homes, and that 
makes a better community.” 

Then the conversation switched to the ques- 
tion of sizes of apartments and flats. “The 
seven- and eight-room flat is fast going out of 
existence,” Mr. Gates said, and explained this 
trend with the laconic statement, “Oh—birth 
control, and the lack of money.” The most 
popular arrangements, he continued, now are 
the five-room flat and the three-room dinette 
apartments. Under modern living conditions, 
the five-room flat will house quite conveniently 
the average family. And as for the three-room 
apartment— aia 

“The modern three-room apartment, with its 
in-a-door beds, its built-in cabinets, and its 
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scientific arrangement gives four-room effi- 
ciency, without the extra room to be cleaned. 
The in-a-door bed tends to eliminate the bed- 
room. But with all this condensing of every- 
thing, there are limits to what the people will 
stand for. Take the buffet kitchen, or as it is 
sometimes called, the ‘Pullman’ kitchen, for 
example. It’s nothing but a recess in one of the 
walls of the living room, and contains all that 
its type of apartment offers in a kitchen, includ- 
ing the stove, cabinets, the sink, the refrigera- 
tor, china closet, broom closet, and whatever 
else you want to mention as your idea of what 
a kitchen should contain. Well, this recess in 
the wall attempts to care for all of those needs, 
and people have discovered that it just can’t be 
done that way and done right. They like effi- 
ciency, but not that much of it. No, the popular 
thing in a city kitchen is what is called the 
dinette. It consists of a table and four chairs 
and a china closet, as the dining room part, 
and of cabinets, sink, refrigerator, stove etc., 
in the kitchen; the dinette is a separate room, 
with the kitchenette in one end and the dining 
room in the other end. Of course we all under- 


A. Historic 


About six miles north of the Black Hawk 
Trail from Byron, Ill., stands “a little church 
in the wildwood,” known as the Middle Creek 
Presbyterian church. It received its name, 
Middle Creek, 


from the creek of that name 











The Middle Creek Church was built of wood 
about 1855 


in the vicinity. This was not the first church 
building in the community, for in an earlier 
day a small grout church (now entirely gone) 
was located near by, but the organization did 
not last. In 1855 sixteen charter members 
organized the Middle Creek church and as 
soon as possible erected the wooden building 
which stands there today, and the frame par- 
sonage near by. 

This church, located on the line between 
Winnebago and Ogle counties, min- 
isters to a farming community 
within a radius of six to eight 
miles. It may truly be said that 
it has outlived its generation for 
of the sixteen charter members not 
One remains and, with the excep- 
tion of a scattering few, all the 
earlier attendants are gone. Two 
years ago it lost perhaps its oldest 
ving member, a descendant of the 
Mayflower group, who had lived in 

vicinity of the church the 
greater part of her life and lived 
rd celebrate her ninety-ninth birth- 

vy. . 

Three ministers with rather short 
Pastorates served the church in its 
early days. In 1865, when the 
pulnit was vacant. a Kentucky min- 
ister by the name of T. S. Brad- 
dock applied for the position. 
in the communitv seemed 
suspicious of this man, 
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There must be a continuation of 
the building of homes, buildings, 
streets and factories—and there is 
: —— that they shall be better 

uilt. 


It is always well to remember 
these facts, especially when some- 
one is asking you to cut the price. 





stand that the dining room, as a separate unit, 
is a thing of the past; used only at mealtime, 
it is a luxury that few can afford in these days 
when space costs so much.” 

“And now, Mr. Gates,” we asked, “just what 
part does wood play in the renting of an apart- 
ment? What does its presence or absence mean 
to the easy renting of a flat, or a house?” 

“Wood is indeed desirable. It adds a cer- 
tain beauty to a flat—a beauty that you can’t get 
with some of these strong but cold materials. A 
person likes warmth in his home—there of all 


places. And in this day and age we find that 
carpenters and millwork factories can make up 
even the cheap wood to look very pretty. Oh, 
of course they can make steel, too, nowadays, 
to look a lot like wood, but—” 

“But Mr. Gates, does it feel like wood?” 

“No! It does not. There’s nothing, you 
know, that takes the place of wood in fine fin- 


ish.” ee 
Named Bank Director 


San ANTONIO, TVEX., May 26. — Albert 
Steves, sr., has been elected a director of the 
Alamo National Bank and the Alamo National 
Co., the investment division of the bank, to fill 
the unexpired term of Ernest Steves, who died 
recently. The Steves family has been associated 
with the Alamo National Bank since its incep- 
tion in 1890, at least one member of the family 
having been on the board of directors since its 
organization. Mr. Steves is president of the 
Steves Sash & Door Co. and Ed. Steves & Sons 
and is actively associated in several other busi- 
nesses in San Antonio, 





Country Church in Illinois 


thinking he might be a spy. Nevertheless the 
“spy” was given the position as pastor, which 
he filled well for forty-two years, Just pre- 
vious to their coming to Middle Creek, Dr. 
and Mrs. Braddock had presided over a board- 
ing school in Kentucky, and while their sym- 
pathies had been with the North, their son had 
enlisted and was killed in the southern army. 
Their boarding school was burned by the 
southern army and not only was Dr. Braddock’s 
valuable library destroyed, but the fire also 
took all their household furnishings. 

The reconstruction days were hard days even 
in this community in the North. Many a home 
had lost a member in the war, money was 
scarce and prices for produce were low, yet 
the life in the church went forward and pastor 
and people “carried on.” To make room for 
the enlarging congregation lit was necessary 
to build an addition on to the end of the church. 
The pastor's work was also enlarged and it is 
interesting to note that in his forty-two years 
pastorate more than 20,000 calls were made, 
mostly in a one-horse-powered vehicle and with- 
out the aid of telephone or rural mail delivery. 
Aside from calls over 7,000 sermons were 
preached. 

In the cemetery adjoining the church, Dr. 
3raddock placed to rest the one who had for 
so long been his helper. Shortly after Mrs. 
Braddock’s death a packet came through the 
mail to Dr. Braddock, which, when opened, 
proved to be the little keepsakes carried by 
his son during the Civil War. The letter, in 
explanation, said the son when dying had asked 
his “buddy” to give them to his father. For 
more than thirty years the buddy had searched 





for the father. Dr. Braddock retired when 90 
years old and two years later was laid to rest 
in the Middle Creek cemetery. 

Since then the church has had two pastors, 
the present one remodeling the church some 








The manse as it looked nearly 60 years ago. 
It is almost the same today 


what. He has added a new entrance, but it is 
still the same building, although it became 
necessary to take part of the church for dining 
room and kitchen, then reseat the auditorium. 

The little cemetery now attracts many visi- 
tors for it contains the boulder mausoleum 
built by Mrs. McCormick. The late Senator 
and Mrs. Medill McCormick attended the Mid- 
dle Creek church while they were at their 
summer home in the vicinity and 
Mr. McCormick had expressed a 
wish to be buried in the cemetery 
there. 

At the Senator’s death in 1925 
Mrs. McCormick began to build 
this mausoleum, a replica of one 
they had seen in Europe, and the 
only one of its kind in America. 
Seven hundred tons of New York 
granite boulders were used in the 
construction of the mausoleum and 
in the basin and trench. Senator 
McCormick’s body was placed in 
the crypt at its completion in 1925. 

In June, 1930, when the Middle 
Creek church celebrates its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary, the same 
little white painted wooden church 
which stood as a beacon to the 
former congregation, will still 
beckon those of today to “carry on” 








Boulder mausoleum in Middle Creek cemetery 


and make the paths straight for 
those who shall come after. 
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| ooking Forward to Better 


Forest Utilization 


[The first instalment of this article appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 4, pages 
46 and 47.—Eprror.] 


Wood Structure, Composition, and Properties 


Wood is a highly complex and variable ma- 
terial, consisting in the main of cellulose, lignin, 
pentosans, extractives, and water. These ele- 
ments go to make up an intricate cellular struc- 
ture, varying in both quantity and arrangement 
throughout hundreds of species and also within 
each species. For every piece of wood, it is 
this final arrangement that controls its prop- 
erties, such as strength, hardness, durability, 
workability etc. These properties in turn de- 
termine how suitable, and how valuable, any 
piece of wood is for any use. 


Cellulose 


Much more is known about the cellulose 
component of wood than about lignin, and its 
present commercial importance is correspond- 
ingly greater. Yet here also there is an im- 
mediate field for further study. The problem 
of completely determining the chemical com- 
position of the crude cellulose which is the 
main constituent of wood is particularly com- 
plex because this crude cellulose is different 
from the pure cellulose of cotton. The hem- 
icelluloses or impurities of the crude cellulose 
are the main source of the sugars obtained 
from wood by hydrolysis and must be largely 
removed from wood cellulose before it is suit- 
able for use in the manufacture of such mate- 
rial as rayon. But it has been found that as 
goed paper can be made from the crude wood 
cellulose as that made from commercial pulps 
which are more nearly pure cellulose. This 
means that if pulping processes can be devel- 
oped to retain the entire crude cellulose, pulp 
yields can be greatly, increased without impair- 
ment of the properties of the final paper. 


Extractives 


The extractive constituents of wood are the 
essential oils, gums, resins, coloring matters etc., 
found in the various wood species. If the ex- 
tractives were chemically understood and their 
action could be definitely controlled, new and 
enlarged markets would be established for diffi- 
cult species, and new and useful products could 
be developed. Despite the evident early possi- 
bilities in the field of extractives, only two 
species have been studied at all extensively. In 
redwood the substance responsible for the red 
color has been isolated and found to resemble 
certain natural dyes. It has also been found 
that in drying redwood the extractives move 
toward the outside of the board where they 
deposit just under the surface. In western red 
cedar a complex organic acid has been isolated 
that is thought to be responsible for the occa- 
sional corrosive action of the wood on metal. 
These are just two examples of the importance 
of extractives in connection with the practical 
utility of wood. 

Variation of Properties 

Under the classification of physical proper- 
ties, every wood has thirty or more properties 
relating directly to the requirements of use, 
such as bending and compressive strength, hard- 
ness, toughness, resistance to splitting, a cer- 
tain degree of resistance to decay and staining, 
nail-holding power, and heat insulating capacity. 
All of these show wide variations, not only 
between species and between trees, but even 





*Maintained at Madison, Wis., in co-op- 
eration with the University of Wisconsin. 


within a given tree. How to segregate the 
material in accordance with them, in order to 
insure uniformity and better values, and how 
to modify them by methods of treatment that 
wili insure durability, fire resistance, and dry- 
ing without injury, requires, first, a basic 
knowledge of the properties themselves and 
their variability. Only by the most complete 
knowledge of the variation of wood properties 
in its relation to composition, structure, and 
growth, as well as in its general relation to use 
requirements, can the ultimate aims of utility 
forestry be realized. 


Harvesting the Material 


Generally speaking, lumbering operations 
throughout the country are carrying on with- 
out definite information as to which qualities 
and sizes of logs are yielding a profit and 
which are bringing about a loss. Small trees 
that are now being felled and logged at a loss 
would comprise the nucleus of a new crop if 
left to grow. Forest values take on an entirely 
new complexion when only the logs and trees 
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Selective cutting in the Lake States—the pic- 
ture tells the story 


further results in diminishing the current over- 
production of low-grade material and in giving 
what would otherwise be cut-over lands new 
values readily recognized by the timber owner— 
and by bonding and banking institutions as 
well. 

Work in this field has already shown that it 
is unprofitable to harvest for lumber Lake 
States hardwoods less than 13 inches D. B. H., 
Arkansas pine less than 14 inches, and Appa- 
lachian hardwoods less than 12 to 14 inches, 
and that if such unprofitable trees were left to 
grow they would form a nucleus for a new 
crop, thereby creating improved land and for- 
est values. While similar studies of southern 
pine and California white fir are under way, 
the work im hand can not begin to supply the 
information that is increasingly needed for all 
species and for all localities. 

Other harvesting problems that must finally 
be answered by research and industry working 
together are the improvement of small sawmill 
practice, the conversion of woods and mill waste 
into small dimension stock, and the determina- 
tion of the quantity and character of available 
woods waste in typical regions such as Douglas 


fir. 
Selection of Material 


Knowledge of the properties of wood and 
their variation within given species is not 
enough. Intelligent sales and utilization policies 
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By C. P. Winslow, Director 
Forest Products Laboratory,* 
Forest Service 


demand that wood be allocated to its different 
uses in accordance with that knowledge. 
Intelligently employed, the variation of wood 
in each of its thirty or more properties May 
be used to extend the uses to which wood can 
be satisfactorily adapted; disregarded, it be 
comes a handicap in every use. For example, 
uniformity of strength is important for struc. 
tural uses; shock resistance for automobile 
bodies, durability for certain sash and frame 
uses, heat insulating for siding and sheathing, 
hardness for floors. Analysis of thousands of 
specimens has shown that density or specific 


. gravity of wood is an index to many of these 


properties. In a few species practical means 
of segregating stock on a density basis have 
been worked ont. A vast saving of time and 
a vast improvement in utilization would result 
if the same were done for ten or a dozen other 
commercial species. 

Visual defects, such as knots, checks, pitch 
pockets, and stain also affect the suitability of 
wood for many purposes. Intensive study is 
required to determine more closely the size, 
quantity, and frequency of such defects, by 
species and regions, in order that lumber may 
be more efficiently graded and selected to meet 
the requirements of use. 

A study of characteristic lumber defects 
undertaken by the Forest Products Laboratory 
two years ago involved visits to 41 mills 
throughout the softwood producing regions, the 
tallying of 400,000 board feet of lumber, and 
the exact description of each and every defect 
occurring in the different grades. Only a be- 
ginning has been made in the analysis of the 
data, but enough has been done already to 
demonstrate distinct differences between species 
in the size and tightness of knots and in the 
occurrence of pitch, shake, and other defects 
that are of great importance in selecting lumber 
for particular uses. 


Preparation of Material 


The tendency of wood to react unfavorably 
to changes in moisture content is the one broad 
characteristic that interferes most with its effi- 
cient use. In the seasoning process moisture 
changes account for the loss of millions of 
dollars annually through degrade as a re- 
sult of checking, loosening of knots, and de- 
formation. Moisture in lumber in transit, by 
adding to the weight, materially increases 
freight charges. Moisture changes in wood in 
service produce practically all the unfortunate 
effects to which wood is subject as a construc- 
tion material—shrinking and swelling, warping, 
cupping, checking, twisting, weathering, decay, 
opening up of cracks in floors and woodwork, 
scaling and deterioration of paint surfaces. 


Moisture Surveys 


Real progress in improving the seasoning of 
lumber and reducing the variability in the mots- 
ture content of the dry stock must be based 
upon knowledge of present practice in the m- 
dustry. To obtain that knowledge extensive 
moisture surveys covering winter and summer 
conditions have been made during the last few 
years and will be of direct use to associations 
of both producers and consumers in improving 
seasoning and storage methods and in the de- 
velopment of moisture specifications. As a re- 
sult of one such survey a large lumber produc- 
ing association already adopted definite mots- 
ture specifications in its grading rules. 

The extent to which improvements in sé¢a- 
soning are necessary and desirable depends very 
largely upon the requirements of the use to 
which the product is to be put. In other wo 
the question is not entirely how dry wood cam 
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alia Fireproofing 
The problem of fireproofing wood is one that 
has long fascinated the producing industry as 
well as the investigators, and for good reason. 
Its solution means uncounted millions. Much 
patient research lies ahead, but constructive 
progress is being made. A practical treatment 
that combines fire retardance, decay-proofing, 
and insect resistance may not be far in the 
future. 
Adapting the Material to Service 
Work needs to be done toward improving 
exes the use of wood through the practical study 
of design—the testing of actual. wood construc- 
wail tions. Here, too, in the final analysis, an inti- 
an mate knowledge of the composition, properties, 
ia and variations of quality of wood will be nec- 
t be. essary to give the last word in answer to con- 
mple structional problems, but in the meantime 
sven structural techniques based on present knowl- 
r0bil edge and full-scale strength tests should be 
e $ ~ 
‘rame . pushed ahead as rapidly as possible. Some of 
thing, Selective cutting vs. clear cutting in a pine stand. The selectively cut area at the right, on the latest conclusions from full-scale tests have 
ds of ich the slash has been cut for winter burning, is obviously in condition to produce a series of been stated in the earlier paragraphs dealing 
ecifec which the stas wheon* 9 yet : } bi with small house and farm building construc- 
these future crops. Conditions in the clear cut area, left, give little promise of early restocking tion. 
: ae be made or how wet it can be sold, but also species so as to obtain better penetration of Statisti Faery: ee of Ge then 
. pe what is the proper moisture content of wood preservatives, with greater economy and avoid- on oe tokio ti the Unite 7 Siete goes into 
result for interior and exterior construction; that is, ance of damage to the wood. Some species of Gen tention of shipping containers. As the 
othe what are the ranges of moisture content per- wood that are resistant to treatment, such as cities ak tha euaniee teem : the de- 
: missible for effective use? bn a answer to‘ the —— Mountain firs and spruces, need spe- ae oe meni ceased will spite to 
: this question is to go into the houses, stores, cial study. aa - 3 
he e offices, and factories of the United States and Gluing — a pac pert aed make itself felt as 
yd : find out. Testing of wood specimens for mois- 4 ee ; a actor pe a Ty Py ey eee 
73 ture content in houses in various regions has. Studies of the effect of the direction of grain | The use o otty lumber in the box industry 
size, diready begun, and will be prosecuted until ‘i2 glued plywood panels, such as those used in is one of the best examples of utilization of the 
s, by net of the guesswork about moisture condi- ‘0ors and table tops, have shown that much lower grades. The results of a recent study 
| May tions in service is replaced by actual data. of the warping and cupping that occurs in such show that, for a certain type of unstrapped 
meet Atte : panels can ‘be prevented by avoiding the use~ box used in large quantities, the use of knotty 
Modifying the Material of cross-grained or spiral-grained veneer. The lumber under proper restrictions actually gives 
efects One reason why wood will continue to meet interrelations of temperature, viscosity, and a more efficient and better balanced container 
ratory the advancing demands of civilization is that consistency of glues and the surface conditions than the use of clear lumber, 
mills its form and properties can be modified and of the wood have been worked out and made The study of transportation hazards as re- 
s, the changed to suit thousands of different require- available to manufacturers throughout the lated to the design of shipping containers is 
, and ments. No other staple raw material appears country. A wider development of waterproof another field of active investigation. The pur- 
defect in our economy in so many different guises. glues is still badly needed. pose is to determine the relative importance of 
a be- Deprived of other commodities, man could 
f the house, clothe, transport, educate, and well-nigh 
sian subsist himself on wood and wood products 
| alone. 
in the Advances continue to be made in the modi- 
efects fication of wood properties. Complete control 
amber lies in a full understanding of wood structure 
and composition, the importance of which has 
already been pointed out. The other essential 
orably element of the problem is the use of accessory 
broad materials—preservatives, paint, glue, solvents 
5 effi- etc.—in changing wood characteristics. Re- 
isture search is active in both of these fields, and the 
ns of immediate objectives are clearly defined. 
a re- Painting 
id of Research in the painting of wood has for its 
it, by purpose to lengthen the serviceable life of the 
ory 8 paint coating and to give greater protection to 
n aie the wood. It has been found that paint will 
" last longer on edge grain than on flat grain 
struc: boards. In the case of flat grain boards the 
pa paint will last longer if applied to the sap side 
” of the board than on the heart side. All woods 
eat, will react differently, and best results can only 
Be be assured by careful study to include all spe- 
cies and a wide range of painting and priming 
ing of materials, 
_ mois- Preservation 
based Notable work has been done in the field of 
he in- preservative treatment. Reliable statistics show 
tensive that the life of railway ties treated with pre- 
ammer servatives, under methods encouraged by re- 
st few search workers, has been so greatly extended 
lations that the average yearly number of tie renewals 
roving per mile on the principal railroads of the United 
he de- States decreased from 242 in 1904 to 182 in 
3 a re- 1927, Greater quantities of mine timbers, pil- 
roduc- ing for land and marine use, posts, poles, and . f 1 at 
mois- other outdoor structural material are being pre- Millions of feet of paper have been run on this experimental machine. With its aid research 
| servatively treated today than ever before. has pointed the way to the successful pulping of birch, aspen, and other little-used species, and 
i be Notwithstanding the successful work that re- to large improvements in yield and quality of products with standard pulp woods such as spruce 
s very search has accomplished, further studies are : pene th bi . 
use to needed in the immediate future looking toward and hemlock. A fundamental study of the variables involved in the paper-making process ts 
bp er control of treating conditions for all now in progress 
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different transportation hazards and to show 
how either to eliminate them or to design the 
commodity, the container, or the packing to 
withstand them. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper products 
from wood is an outstanding field for the 
utilization of wood waste, little-used species, 
and second-growth timber of inferior quality. 
How to utilize a wide variety of species in 
tnany different wood-producing regions for a 
broad range of pulp products is a major re- 
search problem. Success in this endeavor will 
riot only secure improved land use and more 
complete wood utilization, but also will help 
the unfavorable. situation of pulp and paper 
importation already referred to. The work de- 
mands fundamentally a sound knowledge of the 
requirements of use of commercial pulp prod- 
ucts, of the properties of paper, pulp, and wood, 
and of how these are affected by the produc- 
tion processes. 

Research on the production of strong white 
papers from southern pine is being extended to 
all phases of the pulping and paper-making 
operation, from the woods to the finished sheet, 
with good prospects of commercially practical 
results. - Commercial strong, light-colored pa- 
pers have been successfully duplicated from 
hardwood sulphite. The duplication of com- 
mercial print, wrapper, and manila papers has 
been accomplished by the use of the semi- 
sulphite process with eastern hemlock, balsam 


Are Remodeling Plant 


_ Quirman, Ga., May 26.—F. M. Shore & Co., 
for many years prominent manufacturers of 
southern yellow pine interior finish, are now 
completely remodeling their plant here. When 
the work is completed this will be literally a 
new mill, as new buildings are being erected 
and the latest improved machinery added to the 
equipment. Among other improvements being 
installed is one of the new type reversible, cross 
circulation, fan kilns manufactured by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. The 
plant will utilize the new edge-to-edge method 
of flat stacking, which is claimed to increase 
the holding and drying capacity of the kiln 
about 40 percent. The lumber will be dried on 
the new low temperature drying schedules 
which this improved type of kiln has made a 
commercial success. 


Quarter Century For Man and Car 


How old is your automobile? 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Colvin, of Galena, Kan., 
claim to own the oldest automobile in the world 
that is being used for daily transportation. 

Mr. Colvin is driving a car today that was 
purchased in 1906. It is a single-cylinder Reo 
that is now in its 25th year of continuous sery- 
ice. 

“Tt’s still as good as new,” says Mr. Colvin, 





This photograph was taken in 


fir, aspen, and black gum. Progress is being 
made in the utilization and disposal of sulphite 
mill effluents, often the cause of stream pollu- 
tion. A rough survey conducted in the Douglas 
fir region, discussed in the opening paragraphs, 
indicates that enormous amounts of woods and 
mill waste can be effectively utilized by the 
pulp and paper industry if a satisfactory tech- 
nic can be worked out. This problem takes a 
place of outstanding importance in the entire 
field of forest products research at present. 


Large Area of South Inundated 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 26.—Extensive rains 
in northeastern Texas, southern Arkansas and 
northern Louisiana have inundated a large area 
of land in the three States, especially in north- 
west Louisiana, where more than 100,000 acres, 
mostly cultivated land, is under water. The 
backwater in northeastern Texas and southern 
Arkansas is receding, but there are floods near 
Shreveport. The Red River here was almost 
stationary today, and streams emptying into the 
Red were also nearing their peak, all being out 
of their banks. The Red itself is overflowing 
at two points, one north and one south of 
Shreveport, and Cross Bayou, which empties 
into the river at Shreveport, is out of bank and 
inundating a large section. The flood results 
from the inability to ordinary drainage channels 
to take off altogether the recent excessive rains. 





person and the same car twenty-one years later 
after a snappy surrey top had been added 
the machine. 


Nebraskan Visits Coast Plant 


Everett, WASH., May 24.—James A, Mel. 
ville and Mrs. Melville of Broken Bow, Neb 
and Harry Northrup, of Seattle, were interested 
visitors at the plant of Robinson Manufactyr} 
Co. during the week. Mr. Melville is sec 
of J. H. Melville Lumber Co., which operates 
line of yards. They spent several hours view. 
ing the varied operations of the Robinson pl} 
which prides itself on being able to ship in one 
car every item in Douglas fir needed to build 
a complete house, including doors, moldings 
veneer panels, frames etc., as well as finish and 
common lumber. 


Severs Association Connection 


OsuHkosH, Wis., May 27.—S. A. Stavrum, 
who as field service representative of the North. 
ern Hemiock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has been doing yeoman service jp 
promoting more extended use of northern 
woods, has severed his connection with that 
organization, to become manager of Wiscon- 
sin’s Transfer Yard in this city. In this 
capacity he will continue his retail dealer con- 
tacts, as this concern is a wholesaler of lum- 
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“and unless someone comes along with some 
kind of an exceptional offer, I expect to drive 
it for many years to come. 

“T drive this little open model about 5,000 
miles a year. So far it has gone more than 
100,000 miles and I still get thirty miles to the 
gallon.” 

A few weeks ago, the Colvin automobile was 
involved in an accident with a _ hit-and-run 
driver. Mr. and Mrs. Colvin were sligatly in- 
jured, and the car was bumped over a fence into 
a lot adjoining the roadside. The cost of hav- 
ing the car fixed was four dollars and fifty 
cents. This is the first repair expense that Mr. 
Colvin has had since new rings were put into 
the motor in 1928. Previous to that time, the 
car was never in a service station. 

One of the accompanying photographs shows 
James Colvin, a cousin of the owner, taken in 
the car in 1907. The other shows the same 





A saving account is the corner 
stone of a well planned program 
of investment. 


An advertising program well 
carried out is the corner stone of 
the profit account. 














The same person and car in 1928 


ber, roofing and building materials, its slogan 
being ‘We ship the grade that holds the trade.” 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ “As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 





April March April 

Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured .. 2,653,700 2,599,200 3,723,600 
Shipments ..... 2,068,900 1,860,200 4,002,700 
Stoeks, end 

month .......19,502,600 18,905,100 10,544,200 

3— 

Purchases ..... 1,820,200 1,787,500 2,899,100 
Made into lumber 

and veneer... 2,010,800 2,137,600 2,799,100 
Stocks, end 

month 2,093,400 2,363,800 1,151,800 





California Pines 


San Francisco, CAuir., May 17.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 


on statistics for twenty-six mills: Percent 
Percent of same 

Feet of pro- period 

For Week ended May 17: duction of 192 
PD. oo ceseaens 28,577,000 et .* 
i” -cbb6. > hace 21,964,000 77 . 
CE tonsa niet oe ie 19,155,000 67 +s 
Stocks end week..... 610,987,000 in 109 
Por Jan. 1 to May 17: 2 
ProGuction ...0 0c. 256,641,000 es ° 
Shipments .......... 415,102,000 162 KI 
GEES Gh s Sec de csoe 428,261,000 167 8 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 26.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended May 17, 1930, and 
for twenty weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 


of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 








WEEE No. of 
2 dv Mills 
Southern Pine Association............ seoceces 124 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 184 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 65 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 
North Carolina Pine Association....... coos, 46 
California Redwood Association..... brane wes o 
Total softwoods 477 
woods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 186 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 
Total hardwoods .........eees pokewo neous 205 
Grand totals ......... enews ee owas nena 663 
TWENTY WEEKS No. of 
softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association......... wb aee ba wed - 2,535 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 3,680 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 507 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 165 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn., 528 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 


California Redwood Association............. 276 
ne MORIN 6 ces 0s balge 46 6 eed0m vane nee 9,780 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 3,850 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 528 
tt IY o..0 os awh bGwieegh's eer dean 4,378 
Grand totals ...... bv eee ne ee Se ee 13,630 


Production 


53,090,000 
159,387,000 
49,712,000 
19,580,000 
6,449,000 


6,857,000 
303,173,000 


29,674,000 
4,992,000 


34,666,000 
337,839,000 


1,103,045,000 
3,041,030,000 
- 705,097,000 
248,076,000 
63,399,000 
64,403,000 
107,321,000 
144,348,000 


5,481,719,000 


605,281,000 
152,462,000 


757,743,000 


6,239,462,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


91 


Shipments 
47,691,000 
155,291,000 
35,863,000 
15,171,000 


4,581,000 
5,991,000 


272,194,000 


24,396,000 
2,657,000 


27,053,000 
299,247,000 


1,032,864,000 
2,863,632,000 
636,429,000 
411,490,000 
82,621,000 
41,335,000 
91,990,000 
128,201,000 


5,288,562,000 


552,358,000 
88,252,000 


5,929,172,000 


640,610,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


85 
76 


77 
76 
84 
113 


71 
73 


78 


70 
79 


75 
68 
74 
82 


Orders 
45,570,000 
166,905,000 
34,121,000 
13,566,000 


8,137,000 


278,447,000 


22,233,000 
3,241,000 


25,474,000 


303,921,000 


1,036,854,000 
2,822,285,000 
643,293,000 
424,811,000 
78,619,000 
43,111,000 
86,843,000 
132,471,000 


5,268,287,000 


540,873,000 
79,681,000 


620,554,000 








5,888,841,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


aglkg sl essgasse 


eslez 2] egsgesee 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 26.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage May 17, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association....... ine e hed eae ae 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
116 855,066,000 151,578,000 18 
140 1,467,117,000 431,679,000 29 


85 1,228,380,000 
239,700,000 
1,070,342,000 


136,292,000 11 
18,273,000 8 
233,575,000 22 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., May 26.—For the week 
ending May 17, Saturday, 143 mills of total 
capacity of 16614 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov, 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 


Association : Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
ee, S FEB. 0. cee FTOCRREEO ceca a vee 
eee -.. 59,277,467 84.66 iced 

Shipments* 2,527 53,067,000 75.79 89.52 

Orders. . 

Received* ....2,386 50,106,000 71.56 84.53 
On hand end 


weekt...... 8,209 173;368,000 -.... ..:. 
*Orders were 94.42 percent of shipments. 
7Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 143 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.69 percent, or 2,961,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHxosH, Wis., May 26.— The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended May 17: Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* veeity 


Capacity, 60 units...12,754,000 210,000 


Actual production... 7,769,000 129,000 61 
Shipmentst ........ . 5,371,000 9,000 42 
rders receivedt.... 4,662,000 78,000 36 
Orders on hand..... $2,888,000 ...... ea 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 85 units*.17,977,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,317,000 32,000 15 
Shipmentst ...... «+ 4,188,000 49,000 23 
ers receivedf.... 1,894,000 22,000 11 


ders on hand.....16,650,000 ...... a 

*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 

eet is eonsidered one unit. The production 
ased on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
a | work is included in total orders and 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Catir., May 24.— The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended May 17: 


— Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 





Feet production Feet 
Production ...... 6,857,000 1,303,000 
Shipments ...... 5,991,000 87 1,814,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 8,137,000 119 1,766,000 
On hand...... 23,571,000 ae 5,508,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,155,000 1,782,000 
Southern California*....... 1,841,000 2,591,000 
SE wescweow koe 08 aa% 5, 56,000 
EOE Oe 1,387,000 1,881,000 
ee eee eer eee 603,000 1,827,000 
5,991,000 8,137,000 
*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 


tAll other States and Canada. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFoL_k, VA., May 26.— The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and ten 
mills for the week ended May 17: . 

er- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .17,070,000 “m “ft ‘is 
Actual .... 9,764,000 57 ag 

Shipments .. 8,634,000 51 89 a 

Orderats...-. 7,715,000 46 79 89 

Unfilled 
orders ....67,570,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 
tAverage of orders per mill this week 


amounted to 69,504 feet; preceding week’s av- 
erage was 54,400 feet. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 24.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 


business for the week ended May 10: 


Orders on hand first of 
week— 
eee 
Atlantic Coast .. 
Miscellaneous 


I aditett <3. oiew x 
Orders received— 


Camiormams -- 06.0 600% 
Atlantic Coast 
Miscellaneous 


WE: WeWAcs oes 
Cancellations— 


Califormia: ........ 
Atlantic Coast 
Miscellaneous 


Total 
Shipments— 
CS ei ras 


Atlantic Coast 
Miscellaneous 


EE GEA 6S 6 60 es 


Orders on hand end of 
week— 
California 
Atlantic Coast 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Total domestic carzo— 


Orders on hand first 

WOME Reser rcowcxss 
Orders received 
Cancellations 
Shipments 














eeeee 





a ee ee ee 


Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
91 mills 17 mills 
72,321,702 1,411,651 
. 95,942,479 14,093,282 
5,732,412 7,075,327 
173,996,593 22,580,260 
23,301,797 750,000 
. 22,133,697 4,375,000 
911,953 92,188 
46,347,447 5,217,188 
1,887,956 29,550 
376,099 204,931 
Eee... - sewers alice 
2,266,575 234,481 
SE BGGEL tdak os 
. 22,595,889 4,633,248 
185,750 1,409,000 
39,387,780 6,042,248 
77,129,402 2,132,101 
95,104,188 13,630,103 
6,456,095 5,758,515 
178,689,685 21,520,719 
of 
... 196,576,853 
.-.- 51,564,635 
eee 
:... 45,430,028 
....200,210,404 


Unfilled end of week. 





Southern Red Cypress 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 26.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has com- 
piled the following statistical data on stocks 
and unfilled orders of nine representative mem- 
ber mills, covering period Jan, 1 to March 31: 


Stocks— 


Green to three months 
Three: 06 SEE MONIAM, 6. oo oie cccie ce 
Sis. GH. WED. WIGMENS. 2.0. c0¢:00 080000 
op ®t Ok a eae 


ee BOG ois ek cha seek es 
Ge BN Eo 68054 oe ¥ med wees es 


eee eee ewes 


149,794,000 


10,875,000 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


tees 10—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
a. 


July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, 8. C. Summer meeting. 


June 16-19—-American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, LeClaire Hotel and Elks Club, Mo- 
line, lll, Annual. 


June 18—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, 


June 19-20—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


June 26-27— Association of Manufacturers of 
Woodworking Machinery, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, Hun- 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—-Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Association Host at Dinner 


RiveRHEAD, L. I., May 26.—The Long Island 
Dealers’ Association was host at a dinner given 
here last Wednesday night at the Henry Per- 
kins Hotel. George Adams, jr., treasurer of 
the George Adams Lumber Co., Far Rockaway, 
and president of the association, was chairman 
of the meeting that followed. 

Thomas Mclntosh, field secretary of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
gave a resume of current conditions in the 
building and material fields in the northeastern 
States. He viewed the outlook optimistically. 

He also said that much enthusiasm over busi- 
ness prospects was expressed at a recent meet- 
ing of the International Advertising Club held 
in Washington. Mr. McIntosh said that club 
members from all parts of the country reported 
conditions improving. 

Frank B. McKenna, representing the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., gave an illustrated talk 
on marketing building materials. 


Agricultural Engineers Set Date 


St. JosepH, Micu., May 26.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers to be held at Moline, 
Ill. June 16 to 19, inclusive. The program is 
forward looking and of general interest rather 
than highly technical. Advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity presented by meeting 
at the world’s largest agricultural equipment 
manufacturing center for the demonstration of 
the newest types of power-farming equipment 
produced there, and for the inspection of farm 
equipment factories. Each afternoon will be 
given over exclusively to these features of the 
program. 

The college division of the society will hold 
its annual session Monday forenoon. Papers 
on opportunities for extension men, agricultural 
engineering fellowships, agricultural engineer- 
ing courses to train Smtih-Hughes teachers and 
research agricultural engineers will be pre- 
sented. Committee reports and a short busi- 
ness meeting will conclude the session. 

Headline speakers for the Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday morning general sessions in- 
clude C. F. Kettering, president, General 
Motors Research Corporation, on industrial re- 
search; Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scientific 
work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
on scientific research in agriculture; Dr. R. A. 
Clemen, associate director of Armour & Co.’s 
livestock bureau, on “Industrial Uses for Agri- 
cultural Products, By-Products and Wastes,” 
and Wheeler McMillen, associate editor, “The 
Country Home,” presenting some inspirational 
and thought-provoking viewpoints on the future 
of agriculture and of agricultural engineering. 
In addition there are scheduled on the general 
program several papers more specifically de- 
voted to agricultural engineering, by prominent 
members of the society. 


While the Le Claire Hotel is the headquarters 
most of the meetings will he held at the Elk’s 
Club located nearby. 

Meetings are also scheduled for the evenings 
of the first three days. On Monday evening 
the A. S. A. E. council, extension agricultural 
engineers, agricultural engineering students and 
possibly other groups will meet. Tuesday even- 
ing is set aside for the annual business meeting 
of the society which will be followed this year 
by short business meetings of the power and 
machinery, structures, land reclamation and 
rural electric divisions. 


Under-current of Better Feeling 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, May 26.—President L. P. 
Lewin, of the National Retail Iumber Dealers’ 
Association, and president of the A. M. Lewin 
Lumber Co., called a conference at the Hotel 
Sinton last Thursday which was attended by 
the directors and members of the executive 
committee of the National association. It was 
an executive session concerning which little was 
disclosed except that plans for the program of 
the next national convention of the retailers 
were discussed. 

According to President Lewin there was a 
round-table discussion of retail lumber busi- 
ness conditions and a cross-section of the views 





Statistical Telegrams 
Omitted 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
to press a day earlier this week, on 
Wednesday, as it has been necessary 
to get this issue into the mails on 
Thursday, because of the occur- 
rence of the Decoration Day holi- 
day on Friday. The statistical 
telegrams usually received by wire 
on Thursday have therefore had 
to be omitted—those of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
on production, shipments and or- 
ders, and that of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
on: sales prices. 





of the leaders of the retail lumber industry was 
obtained. The results were not altogether en- 
couraging, most of the directors reporting dull 
business, but there was a strong under-current 
of better feeling for the industry as the general 
business conditions in the country showed im- 
provement. 

Opinions were expressed that the building 
season would be delayed in getting under way 
but that when it did get its start it would carry 
on in a manner which would insure demand 
for large lots of lumber of all kinds. 

Among those who were in attendance at the 
meeting were Adolph Pfund, Chicago, secre- 
tary; Thomas Hurst, of Denver, director for 
the Colorado association; Herbert West, of 
Atlanta, president of the Georgia retailers; 
Fred Lowry, Detroit, former president of the 
National retailers; President Haines, of the 
Pennsylvania retailers’ association; Fred Lud- 
wig, Reading, Pa., director for Pennsylvania; 
Howard Potter, former president of the Ohio 
association; President Dickerson, of the West 
Virginia association; W. M. Richardson, Flor- 


ence, Ala., former president Alabama retailers; 
J. W. Mackemer, Peoria, Ill., former president 
of the Illinois retailers. 


Ontario Group to Organize 

Toronto, ONT., May 27.—A meeting of retail 
lumber dealers will be held at Trenton, Ontario, 
on June 6, to discuss a proposal to organize as 
a branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Deaj- 
ers’ Association. The meeting will include deal- 
ers from the counties of Durham and North: 
umberland and the southern sections of the 
counties of Ontario and Hastings. W. J, 
Nolan, of Trenton, a director of the O. R. L, 
D. A., is the prime mover in the calling of the 
meeting. 


Tennessee Association Moves 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 26.—The Ten- 
nessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply Dealers’ 
Association announces that, to serve its mem- 
bership more efficiently, the offices will be 
moved June 1 from Chattanooga to 604 Hitch- 
cock Building, Nashville, which will henceforth 
be headquarters for Secretary J. A. Minnich. 

Are Officials in Coal Association 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 26.—Lumbermen 
played major roles in the annual convention of 
the. Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation here last week. E. W. Dobson, of the 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected president to succeed F. H. Henry, lum- 
ber and fuel dealer of Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

J. T. Grant, lumber and coal merchant of 
Rolfe, lowa, was elected first vice president, 
succeeding Dean L. Glenn, of Thompson Yards 
Inc.). T. B. Anderberg, Thompson Yards 
(Inc.), Aberdeen, S. D., was elected second vice 
president. L, E. Streater, of the L. E. Streater 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, was made treasurer 
and Wesley E. Keller again was named ‘secre- 
tary. 

Directors re-elected were Mr. Streater, H. 
H. Lampert, St. Paul lumber dealer; Ward 
Lucas, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Winona, 
Minn., and B. A. Webster, a lumberman of 
Mason City, Iowa. H. J. Dane, of Iowa City, 
Iowa, was chosen a director to succeed F. J. 
Ward, Clinton (Iowa) lumber dealer; E. B. 
Murphy, Jamestown (N. D.) lumber dealer, 
was elected successor to T. A. Jirik, Faribault 
(Minn.) lumberman. 

Texas-Louisiana Millmen’s Annual 

Houston, TEXx., May 27.— That there has 
been a gradual improvement in the orderly dis- 
tribution of lumber and lumber products and a 
better and more ethical relationship between 
lumbermen, as a result of the emphasis on the 
proposed code of ethics for lumbermen during 
the last two years, is the opinion expressed by 
some of the Houston lumbermen who attende 
the annual meeting of the Texas-Louisiana Mill 
Managers’ Association at the Angelena Hotel, 
Lufkin, Saturday. ‘ 

Representatives of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas and the sales manager groups 
Texas and Louisiana met with the millmen on 
the invitation of the latter to discuss a code 


of ethics. No effort was made to bring about 
adoption of a code. This was deferred until a 
later date. 


P. A. Bloomer, of the Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., of Fisher, La., was elected presi- 
dent of the mill managers, succeeding H. I. 
Roehl, of Lufkin. J. H. Kenesson, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Doucette, Tex., was chosen 
vice president. George R. Christie, of Houston, 
is expected to be again chosen secretary by the 
board of directors. ‘ 

New members elected to the board included 
W. B. Few, of Montrose, La.; H. G, Temple, 
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of Pineland, Tex., and Cecil Smith, of Dewey- 
ville, Tex. . —_ 

Discussion of the code of ethics was partici- 
pated in by A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, R. W. 
Wier, of Houston, John F. Grant, of Houston, 
E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, and J. Lee Johnson, 
of Fort Worth. 

The meeting was largely attended by Louisi- 
ana and Texas mill managers, by retailers and 
wholesalers. 

Among those from Houston who attended the 
meeting were R. G. Hyett, executive secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Sec- 
retary George R. Christie of the mill managers, 
Frank Wherritt, Ray Wiess; R. W. Wier, J. 
W. Rockwell, John F. Grant, F. W. Murphy, 
and Thomas C. Spencer. 

There was some discussion of grade-marking 
of lumber with special reference to the require- 
ments of grade-marked lumber adopted by the 
United States League of Building & Loan As- 
sociations and other similar organizations. 

Resolutions relative to the absence of J. H. 
Kurth, long a prominent member of the as- 
sociation, who is seriously ill, were adopted. 


- HOO-HOO DOINGS: 


St. Louis Hostess Club Elects 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—The annual meet- 
ing and election of the Hoo-Hoo Hostess Club, 
the ladies’ auxiliary to Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6 
of St. Louis, was held Friday, May 23, and 
officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, Mrs. H. C. Ball; vice 
president, Mrs. T. C, Whitmarsh; treasurer, 
Mrs. O. H. Greutzemacher, and secretary, Mrs. 
Edward Gross. The meeting day was changed 
from Friday to the second Tuesday of each 
month. 


Points to Benefits of Modernization 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 26.—‘I some- 
times wonder how many retailers realize the 
possibilities of modernizing, not only of homes 
but of other buildings,” Ormie C. Lance, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, commented last Thursday, speaking to 
members of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club at 
the Hotel Radisson in Minneapolis. The ses- 
sion attracted one of the largest crowds of-the 
year, and it was featured by a showing of 
the film “The Transformation,” produced by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Farm Bureau. Mr. 
Lance also showed several “before and after” 
pictures, taken locally, which gave his audience 
a good idea of just what modernizing is, since 
the speaker went into considerable detail as to 
the changes made. 


Since Jan. 1 we have had requests for 
modernizing information from many localities 
in four States, Mr. Lance told his audience. 
Dealers are becoming intensely interested. 
They find that a new outlet is being created 
for lumber and that modernizing is a money- 
maker for dealers and manufacturers as well. 

The modernizing campaign goes back a 
number of years. Now it has reached a point 
where it’s coming into its own. 

More than 300 modernizing plans have been 
prepared by our office since the first of the 
year, and one individual dealer has prepared 
200 such plans. 

In many cases big changes are not neces- 
Sary to give a house new clothes. One vital 
point to remember is that the customer must 
be made to form a mental picture of what 
modernization will do to his home before the 
work is begun. 


The annual golf tournament of Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo will be played at the Bloomington 
Golf Club the afternoon of June 18. Nate 
Thompson is chairman of arrangements. 

















Tom Youngblood, Northwest Hardwoods Co., _ 


and Mr. Lance had charge of arrangements for 
the last meeting of the club. 





“We hear sad tales about the capital.” 
Oh, well. It’s no wishy-Washington.” 


Clubs and Outings 


“Ladies’ Night” in East St. Louis 

East Sr. Louis, Itt., May 26.—The Kahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club met, on Wednesday night of 
last week, at the Broadview Hotel at a six 
o’clock dinner. It was “Ladies’ Night,” one of 
two or three held each year, and of the sixty- 
three at the tables about half were ladies. Each 
lady was presented with a rose as a memento 
of the occasion. Most of the men had attended 
the afternoon meeting of the seventh district of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

President V. J. Trares, of O’Fallon, Ill., pre- 
sided. A feature of the program was an ad- 
dress, illustrated by stereopticon views, by Don 
Critchfield, of Chicago, field representative of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. En- 
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OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


SERVICE CODE 


SERVICE —SErvice '$ THAT WHICH THE DEALER RENOERS TO THE CUSTOMER IN ADDITION 
To . AND E SERVICE 1S A FORM OF Com. 





MERCIAL BRIBERY 


MERCHANDISE—a DEALERS Witt CARRY SUCH MERCHANDISE AND IN SUCH QUAN- 
TITIES AS WILL MEET THE ORDINARY SOF THE 





DELIVER Y—oe.iveri€s sHact BE PROMPT AND MERCHANDISE PLACED AS NEAR THE POINT 
TO BE USED AS POSSIBLE TO 00 SO BY TRUCK ALL SMALL ORDERS WILL REQUIRE A DELIVERY 
CHARGE UNLESS DELIVERY CAN BE MADE AT THE DEALER'S CONVENIENCE A CHARGE WILL 
BE MADE FOR HAULING MATERIAL FROM ONE LOCATION TO ANOTHER 


CREDIT—wnere CREDIT IS GRANTED ALL BILLS ARE DUE AND PAYABLE ON OR BEFORE THE 
10TH OF THE MONTH FOLLOWING PURCHASE WHERE CREDIT IS NOY ESTABLISHED ALL PUR- 
CHASES AMOUNTING TO $15.00 OR LESS MUST BE CASH 


RETURNED MERCHANDISE —a« cHance oF 15% WiLL BE MADE FOR ALL MERCHAN- 
DISE RETURNED RETURNED MERCHANDISE MUST BE IN GOOD CONDITION. NO CUT BUNDLES 
OR DAMAGED MATERIALS WILL BE ACCEPTED 


ODD MILL WORK —a verosit OF 25% WILL BE REQUIRED ON ALL ORDERS FOR OOD MILL 
WORK NO ORDER FOR OOD MILL WORK WILL BE CANCELLED AFTER WORK ON SAME HAS BEEN 
STARTED THE DEALER WILL NOT BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ERRORS IN MEASUREMENTS SUB- 
MITTED BY THE MADE BY THE ar 1S ACCEPTED 





ASSISTANCE IN PLANNING —witrout COST THE DEALER WILL HONESTLY ADVISE 
THE CUSTOMER PROPER MATERIALS AND METHODS TO BE USED IN CONSTRUCTION OF ANY 
CONTEMPLATED BUILDING THE COST OF SKETCHES. or FuR 
NISHED BY THE DEALER IS TO BE PAID BY THE CUSTOMER 


UNREASONABLE SERVICE ENTAILS ADDITIONAL COSTS 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, has had printed on serviceable card- 
board its service code (reproduced herewith) 
recently adopted and distributed copies to its 
members to be posted in their places of business 








tertainment was provided by a clever mono- 
logist from St. Louis; his offerings in dialect 
were especially well received. 


Southwest Ontarians in Outing 


Toronto, Ont., May 27.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its annual cruise May 23 to 26 when a 
group of eighty, including wives and children, 
took a trip from Detroit to Cleveland and re- 
turn by the steamers of the D. & C. Line. Last 
Saturday, a national holiday in Canada, and 
Sunday, May 26, were spent in sight-seeing and 
visiting friends in Cleveland. The Ontario party 
was made up largely of dealers from the South- 
western association, but there were also a num- 
ber of wholesalers from other parts of the 
Province. 

Lumbermen and.others of Cleveland gave the 
visitors a splendid reception and arranged a 
program of enjoyment for every minute of the 
time. On the morning of May 24 the visitors 
were taken in hand by B. F. Reid, secretary of 
the Cleveland Lumber Institute and by the sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

For luncheon, the visitors were the guests of 
the Cleveland Lumber Institute in the unique 
and beautiful Guild hall dining room in the 
Builders Exchange Building, where they were 
particularly interested in the fine knotty pine 
finish. A few entirely informal speeches of 


welcome and thanks completed the luncheon 
event. In the afternoon the visitors made a 
trip in parlor coaches about Cleveland and saw 
many of its fine public buildings, parks and 
residence districts. In the evening and for all 
of the following day the Canadians were. “on 
their own” and visited theaters, saw the ball 
games or had a round of golf, according to 
their individual tastes. On Sunday they had 
an opportunity to attend divine service in some 
of Cleveland's leading churches. A few of the 
visitors returned on Saturday night’s boat. 
Others took the Sunday night boat and a few 
motored home by way of Buffalo. 


Mahoning Valley Club Outing 


YouNGSTOWN, OHIo, May 27.—Members of 
the Hoo-Hoo Club, composed of lumber dealers 
of the Mahoning Valley, held their annual pic- 
nic last Saturday at Elser’s Grove, North Lima, 
twelve miles south of here. Lumber dealers 
were present from Warren, Niles, Girard, 
Youngstown, Campbell, Struthers and North 
Jackson. In addition to the initiation of a 
number of kittens, outdoor sports were indulged 
in such as a tug-of-war, baseball and racing. 

A number of lumbermen from East Liverpool, 
Ohio, forty-five miles south of Youngstown, 
were guests. They were headed by H. Dan. 
Smith, C. V. Beatty and Fred. Windlan. 


Ohioans Plan Tournament 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 26.—Preliminary 
discussions of arrangements for the coming golf 
tournament of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers were held this week at Xenia 
between F. M. Torrence, secretary-manager of 
the State association and E. W. DeCamp, 
president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association and the Lumbermen’s Club. A ten- 
tative date was fixed for June 25-26 but this 
was held subject to change if unsatisfactory to 
the majority of the district associations. 


Cincinnati Club for Outing 


CINCINNATI, OH10, May 26.—Date was an- 
nounced this week for the annual picnic of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club by E. W. “Dick” 
DeCamp, new president of the club. The out- 
ing is to be held Wednesday, June 18, at the 
Miami Valley Boat Club. One of the main at- 
tractions will be the annual baseball game be- 
tween the “Hard Wooders” with Emil J. Tho- 
man, president of the E. L. Thoman Lumber 
Co., as captain and manager; and the “Yellow 
Piners” with Edwin H. Ward, former president 
of the club and sales manager of the Dwight 
Hinckley Wholesale Lumber Co., as captain 
and manager. 





Knot Golfers in Tourney 


New York, May 26—The May tournament 
of the Knot Golfers was played last Tuesday 
over the greens of the Pelham Country Club, 
with a big attendance of lumbermen. G. W. 
Taylor was first in the sweepstakes, W. V. 
Schleicher, second, and LeRoy Carnwright, 
Samuel Feldman and H. B. Coho tied for third. 
Winners in Class A—G. W. Taylor, first; 
Samuel Feldman, second; Class B—W. V. 
Schleicher, first; H. B. Coho, second; Class C 
Frederick J. Bruce, first; C. G. Bush, second. 





Repwoop siding and shingles from a building 
in Colusa, Calif., being wrecked, are to be used 
again in the construction of a new building, 
according to Max E. Cook, of the California 
Redwood Association, who recently returned 
from a trip there. The shingles and siding 
are in perfect condition, he says, despite the 
fact that the siding has not been painted for 
thirty years. 
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Big Lots of Hardwood Inquired For 


Output About Even With Sales 


MempuHis, TENN., May 26.—Southern hard- 
wood sales are exceptionally low. The most 
encouraging report is that production has been 
curtailed to a point where it is now about even 
with sales. This curtailment has been volun- 
tary in many instances, while rains throughout 
the southern hardwood territory have forced 
many mills to close down, as logging has been 
stopped throughout a large section of Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

There continues to be a fairly good demand 
from flooring manufacturers for oak, and it is 
expected that this demand will continue as prac- 
tically all flooring plants are now in operation. 
A few automobile body plants are buying regu- 
larly, but demand from the automobile industry 
is slow. There is a fairly good demand from 
box and crate manufacturers, interior trim 
plants and sash and door factories. A good de- 
mand continues from foreign buyers, but some 
exceptionally low rates now being quoted for 
ocean freight are holding back business. How- 
ever, just as soon as the rate situation is stabi- 
lized, a much better demand from foreign buy- 
ers may be expected. 


Floods Stop Arkansas Logging 


WarreEN, ArRK., May 26.—Flood conditions 
throughout this section of the State have slowed 
up hardwood operations. There is little chance 
of logging in the bottom lands for fifteen or 
twenty days, provided no more rain falls. In 
some sections it will be thirty days before log- 
ging operations can be resumed. The Bradley 
Lumber Co. had several million feet of fine 
virgin hardwood timber blown down west of 
the Saline River. However, it has a railroad 
just east of the river and can reach the timber 
almost immediately by constructing a bridge 
and will be able to salvage practically all of 
this timber before it has a chance to spoil, pro- 
vided, of course, the high water does not inter- 
fere. Small hardwood operators are attempt- 
ing to do but very little. 

There has been little increase in the volume 
of business, but the mills look for an improve- 
ment during the next few weeks. The curtail- 
ment of production enforced by present flood 
conditions is expected to have a strengthening 
influence on the market. 


Inquiry Indicates Larger Buying 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—Though buying 
of hardwood in the Cincinnati district continues 
to be largely hand-to-mouth, wholesalers believe 
that recent news from industrial users indicates 
that they will be in the market early in June 
for larger amounts. There is an improved 
volume of inquiry for common and better from 
the automotive and furniture trades. Special- 
ists in automobile lumber report the receipt of 
more orders for shipment of stocks purchased 
last fall. Furniture makers, and several of the 
western railroads, were inquiring for oak, chest- 
nut, ash and maple. Last week there was new 
buying of low grade oak timbers and chestnut 
for public work, largely for road and bridge 
construction. Larger lots of low grade oak, 
poplar and basswood were being taken by box 
and crating factories, as well as some lots of 
chestnut. Eastern interior trim factories were 
taking mixed carlots of chestnut, oak and wal- 
nut for wainscoating and other interior finish. 
Export lumber dealers reported a better run of 
inquiry, and hopes for better business in June 
and July. Prices showed some improvement. 

A number of Cincinnati wholesalers made 
favorable comment on the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’s “One Week Club,” and said that ex- 
pressions of optimism were opportune. Sev- 


eral said that with the news coming from 
financial centers of late there is much ground 
for such optimism, that a turn has come in the 
tide of business affairs, and that it is not 
stretching facts to say that the worst is over. 
They hoped that the movement would have a 
far reaching influence for good in the trade. 


Automobile Plants Inquiring 


Boston, Mass., May 27.— Trade in hard- 
woods is not at all active, but well equipped 
wholesale organizations are doing a fair busi- 
ness. The majority of customers buy only for 
their immediate or very early requirements. 
Prices are not satisfactory. More lumber is 
being offered than the market readily absorbs. 
The comparatively good sellers include ash, 
soft maple and wormy oak, and the bulk of the 
inquiry is from the automotive industry. The 
export trade has fallen off of late, probably be- 
cause exaggerated accounts of business de- 
pression here encourage overseas buyers to look 
for lower prices. There has been no appreci- 
able improvement in the hardwood flooring 
trade. Building is quiet, buyers are cautious 
and sellers are eager. Efforts to secure $85 for 
first grade, $71 for second grade and $49 for 














Brick veneer and steep roof construction, to be 

seen in practically all of the suburbs of Chicago, 

requires the use of much lumber, as may be 

seen in the above picture of one of three houses 

of similar desiqn, under construction in Park 
Ridge 





third grade plain white oak flooring are not 
meeting with success here. Plenty of desirable 
flooring is offered down around $80@82, $70 
and $47, respectively, for the three grades. 
Maple and birch flooring are very quiet. The 
current range for first grade maple flooring is 
$95@98.50, and for birch, $80@85. 


Some Big Orders Coming Out 

LovuIsviLLF, Ky., May 27.—A little better 
buying of hardwoods is reported, with prospects 
of some very fair sized orders being sent out 
before long. It is reported that one buyer pur- 
chased approximately 400,000 feet of 4/4 good 
No. 1 common and select plain sap gum, free of 
stain, paying $37.50 a thousand for it. Rumors 
are heard of a 1,000,000 foot order in the South. 
It has been a long time since any big orders 
were out. Scattered demand is reported for 
red and white plain oak, cypress, sap gum, com- 
mon poplar and some flooring oak, while low 
grades have been in fair demand. Walnut con- 
tinues to sell. Veneer business is only fair, 
and plywoods are quiet. The movement of 


core stock is considerably below normal. Pine 
business is also dull, Redwood consumption jp 
the Louisville district is reported to be show. 
ing steady increase in volume. 

Hardwood prices at Louisville are as follows: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $80; Appalachian, $99: 
saps and selects, southern, $55; Appalachian 
$60; No. 1, southern, $44@45; Appalachian 
$48; 2-A, southern, $34; Appalachian, $38; 2-B 
$26@27. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $155: 
No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 common, $38; plain 
sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $36@38. Quar- 
tered sap gum, FAS, $60 ; common, $43@45. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $48; and quar- 
tered is $2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, 
$45@48. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; No. 1, $32@ 
33. Southern red oak, FAS, $63@65; No, 1, 
$45@46. Southern white oak, plain, FAS, $80 
@85; No. 1, $48@50. Appalachian red oak, 
plain, FAS, $74; No. 1, $48@50. Appalachian 
plain white oak, FAS, $90; No. 1, $55. White 
oak, quartered, FAS, $125@130; common, $75 
@s80. Sound wormy oak, $33. 

The Mengel Co., Louisville, has been awarded 
$18,835 damages against the City of Louisville, 
by a jury, in connection with grade crossing 
elimination work which affected its property, 
The city had awarded the company but $3,000. 

Clarence F. Turner, secretary - treasurer 
Turner Day & Woolworth Handle Co., Louis- 
ville, after forty years with the company, will 
retire July 1, but retain his financial interests. 

The Peerless Lumber Co., Louisville, has an- 
nounced its appointment as exclusive Curtis 
woodwork dealer in, Louisville and surrounding 
territory. 

Steve Roemer, lurnberman of Bowling Green, 
Ky., was recently named by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus as Kentucky delegate to the national 
convention. He has also been elected a director 
of the Kentucky division, Travelers Protective 
Association. Mr. Roemer is president of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Buffalo News of the Week 


BurFaLo, N. Y., May 26.—Eighty-six lum- 
bermen attended a Hoo-Hoo Club outing on 
May 23 at the Buffalo Yacht Club, on the 
Canadian shore of Lake Erie at Point Abino. 
The day was an exceptionally fine one and the 
sports program was much enjoyed. At 6 p. m. 
a perch dinner was served. The committee in 
charge consisted of H. Morton Jones, chair- 
man; Harry E. Gosch, in charge of indoor 
sports; Eugene W. Carson, outdoor sports; 
Herbert M. Hill, Jr., dinner; Andrew J. Brady, 
Jr., entertainment; Edward Y. Gemmill, re- 
freshments; C. Ashton McNeil, attendance; F. 
Fleming Sullivan, ex officio. 

Articles of dissolution have been filed by the 
James M. Doyle Lumber Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Mr. Doyle died several months ago. 

The Kittinger Furniture Co., manufacturer, 
1893 Elmwood Avenue, is erecting a large lum- 
ber storage building. 

Raymond B. Cummings, for a number of 
years with the lumber firm of Jackson & Tindle, 
has taken a position with the investment house 
of Sidney S. Walcott & Co. 

The John H. Mack Lumber Co..has begun 
business at 343 Hinman Avenue. Mr. Mack 
has been in the lumber trade for some years, 
and formerly had a retail yard on LaSalle 


Avenue. 

é. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lum- 
ber Co., spent several days on business i 
Canada last week. 

Visitors last week included: J. A. Lowe, 
Kansas City, and J. E. Diamond, Cleveland, 
representing the Pickering Lumber Co.; George 
Myles, Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Pinedale, 
Calif.; B. N. Forgy, Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., Kansas City. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 63 and 64 
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Urges Dealer to Build Fence Around Prospect 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 27.—At a group meet- 
ing attended by about fifty retail lumber dealers 
at the Buffalo Athletic Club on May 22, an 
interesting address was made by Arthur A, 
Hood, of Chicago, president of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America. 
Having been a retail lumber dealer himself and 
being in touch with retailers in various parts 
ef the country, Mr. Hood is especially well 
qualified to discuss retail problems, and he gave 
many valuable suggestions as to how to con- 
duct a profitable yard. Mr. Hood has been 
holding a series of conferences with retail lum- 
ber dealers throughout eastern territory for the 
last three weeks. His talk briefly was along simi- 
lar lines to the one made recently in Pittsburgh, 
that was reported in the May 10 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Among other things, 
Mr. Hood said: 

Lumber is being sold by many dealers at 
an actual loss, but if they expect to make 
up for this by big profits later, they are de- 
ceiving themselves, for the good times under 
old methods are not coming back. There has 
been a general breakdown in contractors’ busi- 


ness and many contractor accounts are un- 
paid. One of the greatest opportunities a 
retail lumberman has is to work with the 


contractor but control the business. 


He stressed the opportunities for dealers to 
increase their business through home moderni- 
zation and through intensive cultivation of the 
farm building market. That it is possible for 
aggressive dealers to do a profitable business 
even in times of depression, such as the indus- 
try now is passing through, was indicated by 
the speaker, who said: 

Many dealers are doing a better business 
now than heretofore. Such dealers, however, 


have a definite goal. The aim of the conserva- 
tive dealer is to have a 10 percent net profit 
on a volume of business three times the capi- 
tal invested. That goal gives the dealer a 
definite road to travel. There are only two 
roads: the low road, down hill and slippery, 
leading to industrial slavery; the high road, 
leading to freedom, controlled marketing and 
self respect in business. It is a matter of in- 
dividual choice as to which road the dealer 
will travel. If he takes the high road, he 
will find it stiff, up-hill traveling, but a road 
to success. 

Mr. Hood then outlined some don’ts for the 
retail lumber dealer, including emphasis on price 
rather than on service; handling seconds or 
other cheap material in order to meet low price 
competition; depending on the contractor for 
consumer contact; inadequate advertising and 
stressing items of material rather than a com- 
pleted house, new roofs, new porch etc. Con- 
tinuing, the speaker said: 

All these old traditions must be buried and 
be replaced with new purposes. We owe vur 
customers dependable building advice and we 


must have a sound, sane plan to meet the 
financial problems of the builder. We must 
have materials that are guaranteed. The 


dealer must not depend on price agreements 
or division of territory. The successful re- 
tail lumber dealer should control sales; the 
contractor and the dealer should co-operate, 
with the dealer the controlling factor. Enter- 
ing into construction are design, financing, 
materials, workmanship and supervision. Al] 
but workmanship should be controlled by the 
dealer. Helping the contractor with financing 
and specifications gives the dealer control, 
and this should be insisted upon. 

The dealer should be master of all forms of 
finance in building construction. A dozen or 


more methods should be at his finger tips. 
He should interest the consumer and talk his 
language, for the latter is interested in the 
complete home, not in the material. He 
wants to know how much a month the home 
will cost and when put on this basis the idea 
of building has a stronger appeal. The 
dealer should discuss in this way a modern- 
izing job—so much a month for a new floor 
or a new roof. He must have a conservative 
installment plan and easy way of payment— 
‘no down payment necessary”—are four 
words which have made the modernization 
plan a success. 


Mr. Hood said the dealer should have an in- 
telligent advertising plan. Many successful 
dealers appropriate 1% percent of their sales 
for advertising, and 2 percent is strongly urged. 
The speaker said: 

A fence should be built by the dealer around 
every prospect so he will not get out of con- 
trol. Don’t send him to the building and 
loan association or to the architect, but go 
there with him. The dealer should have one 
price—a profitable price, one not subject to 
change. He should concentrate on profit and 
get a profit for every kind of service. 


Mr. Hood illustrated his lecture with charts 
which enforced his various points. He also 
cited numerous examples of retailers in different 
sections of the country whose methods had led 
to increased business. One firm increased its 
sales by specializing in poultry houses, others 
by attractive advertising in which the monthly 
payment plan was featured. 

Other speakers at the meeting were Robert 
C. Mehaffey, of the Criterion Advertising Co., 
New York, and Frank H. French, of the Co- 
operative Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Arizona Club Holds Thirteenth Annual 


Douctas, Ariz., May 26.—Approximately 
120 men and 30 women attended the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Arizona which was held here May 9, 10 and 
11 at the Gadsden Hotel. The first business 
session, for Arizona retailers only, opened the 
afternoon of May 9, at which time the reports 
of the officers and committees were read and 
adopted. Telegrams were read from various 
California wholesalers, regretting their inabil- 
ity to attend and expressing the wish for a suc- 
cessful convention. 

A paper, prepared by Egan W. Jones, of the 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., and having to do 
with rates, weights and mixtures of flat and 
corrugated sheets, formed materials, nails, wire, 
fence etc., was read and certain discriminations 
cited which are affecting Arizona dealers. Mr. 
Jones promised to aid in bringing about better 
conditions and the association appointed a com- 
mittee to work with him. 

Upon the suggestion of Secretary E. H. 
Wheat a committee was appointed to work with 
the next legislature in an effort to obtain a new 
lien law, a State housing act, a notice of com- 
pletion law, and a law compelling the bonding 
of contractors on State and municipal work. 
The club went on record as favoring some ac- 
tion that will bring relief from the insurance 
fates prescribed by the Arizona workmen’s 
compensation act, and instructed the secretary 
to take whatever action he deemed necessary. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Joe W. Tardy, Douglas Lumber 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Vice president—W. F. Edens, 
Lumber Co., Cottonwood, Ariz. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. H, Wheat, Phoenix, 

riz, 

Directors—Irving Jennings, Jennings Lum- 
ber Co., Douglas; L. H. DeMund, DeMund Lum- 
ber Co., Yuma; J. A. Mulcahy, Mulcahy Lum- 


Cottonwood 


Co., Jerome, and John C. Light, Norman-Light 
Lumber Co., Miami. 


On Friday evening Hoo-Hoo concatenated 
at the Elks Club, with four kittens being led 
through the onion beds. Following this, a ban- 
quet for the Hoo-Hoo members and guests was 
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Real Merchandising the Need 


I sincerely believe that if we 
will all talk more and do more real 
merchandising of lumber, this will 
be of greater benefit to the lumber 
industry in times like these 
through which we are passing and 
will have a greater influence in 
helping to prevent a recurrence of 
these periods of depression than 
anything else. As you know, there 
is a lot of talk now about conserva- 
tion or curtailment. This is all 


right as a temporary measure, but 
the real cure is to increase the con- 
sumption of lumber.—Ear.Le Wi- 
LIAMS, Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La. 





held at the Social Club in Agua Prieta, Mex. 
Prior to the opening of the Saturday morn- 
ing session, the Douglas Boy Scout band enter- 
tained the delegates in the hotel lobby. The 
progress of the trade extension movement and 
work in connection with colleges as carried on 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
cation was discussed by A. C. Horner, West 








ber Co., Tucson; Frank Tutt, Jerome Lumber 





coast manager, and J. E. Mackie, field man 
for the National association. A skit presented 
by A. C. Baker and J. C. Raymond, both rep- 
resenting the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, proved interesting and educational. 
John A. Johnson, of the John A. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., Phoenix, and the Arizona Lumber & 
Timber Co., Flagstaff, read a paper on Ari- 
zona’s lumber manufacturing industry, telling 
of production etc., since 1882 and presenting 
many other interesting facts. The outstanding 
talk of the meeting was made by E. U. Whee- 
lock, of Los Angeles, Calif., who discussed 
present conditions in the industry, sketching 
what had gone on before and predicting that 
“this, too, shall pass.” 

In addition to adopting resolutions thanking 
the retiring officers and others for their efforts 
in making the convention a success, the or- 
ganization went on record as condemning the 
unethical practice of non-members in violat- 
ing the territorial rights of other legitimate 
dealers. 


It was decided to hold the 1931 annual con- 
vention next April in Yuma. 


The annual dinner-dance was held Saturday 
evening at the Social Club in Agua Prieta, 
Mex., proving to be a very popular and lengthy 
affair. Sunday was spent in golfing and other 
diversions before the delegates departed for 
home. 





To protect the deer and other animals on 
their breeding grounds, thirty State game 
refuges have been established within sixteen of 
the national forests in California. State game 
refuges are closed at all times to hunting. The 
total area covered by the game refuges in the 
national forests is 1,986,000 acres—enough to 
make sure that the present wild animal popu- 
lation will not follow the plains buffalo into 
extinction by wastrel hunters. 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 
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Manufacturers 
os 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilii - 


Dibert, & Brown Cyress Co. Lid. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 











Kiln Dried, Well Manu- 
factured, High Grade. 
Capacity, 250,000 feet 
Per Day. 











1530-35 Oliver Bldg., 





North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 


CASING, 
BASE AND 
MOULDINGS 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FIGURE 
Any House 


in > Minutes 


able, but it’s true. 





action is closed. 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


Chicago, Illinois, 


remit $15 in full payment. 


. Subject to approval of the management. 


| 
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| 
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Send “Automatic Building Coots.” After 10 days 1 | 
whl either return the book by parcel post 
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Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


The story of car M & O 46232, with minor changes, ts the story of 
an actual transaction. 


[The last instalment of these letters appeared 
in the April 12 issue of the American Lum- 
berman, page 86.—Eprrtor.] 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Nov. 23, 1929. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: According to our records, there is 
still one car due on order No. 3584. 

We find now that we will not need this at our 
Cincinnati plant, so we will ask that you cancel 
the Cincinnati order and enter the enclosed order 
No. 3462, in lieu of No. 3584, and enter the en- 
closed order No. 3462 for one car to be shipped 
to our New Albany plant. 

This takes the place of the remaining car on 
order No. 3584, which is hereby cancelled. 

Please ship us your usual high grade stock, 
and get this car forward in December. Yours 
truly, 

ADMIRAL Box Co. 


NEW ALBANY, IND., Nov. 23, 1929. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Order No. 3462. 

Gentlemen: 1 car approximately 20,000 feet 
4/4 No. 2 Com Pl Sap Gum 82S to 13/16 @ 
$24.00 Del. New Albany, Ind. 

Consign: ADMIRAL Box Co., New Albany, Ind., 
via Southern Railway. 

Time of shipment: December, 1929. 
truly, 


Yours 


ADMIRAL Box Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 25, 1929. 
ADMIRAL Box Co., New Albany, Ind. 
Gentlemen: We acknowledge receipt of your 
order No. 3462, which we are entering for ship- 
ment in due course. We thank you for the order 


and will give it our usual careful attention. 
Yours truly, 





HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 9, 1929. 
ADMIRAL Box Co., New Albany, Ind. 
Car Pa. 99408. 

Gentlemen: We enclose invoice. This car 
applies on and fills your order No. 3462. 

We are sending this car to the Louisiana 
Lumber & Mill Co. to be dressed to 13/16. The 
car contains 20,103 feet. Our planer is not 
working well right now and we are sending the 
stock over to them so as to give you a good 
planing mill job. The stock we are sending 
them is dry, good average widths and lengths, 
and is our usual high grade of No. 2 common. 

As soon as we have the new car number in 
which they load the stock after dressing, we 
will let you have it; this to let you know the 
matter is having attention. Yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17, 1929. 
HicH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Car Pa. 99408. 
Gentlemen: We have dressed this car to 
13/16, and reloaded it into M. & O. 46232. This 
applies on your order No. 3462. It is dressed to 
13/16 and consigned: 
ADMIRAL Box Co., New Albany, Ind., 
Via Southern Railroad. 
We enclose invoice and lading. Yours truly, 
LOUISIANA LUMBER & MILL Co. 





NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17, 1929. 
ADMIRAL Box Co., New Albany, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Your order No. 3462. See our 
letter Dec. 9. The stock X Pa. 99408 has been 
dressed to 13/16 by the Louisiana Lumber & 
Mill Co. and reloaded into car M&O 46232. Car 
is consigned direct to you New Albany, Ind., 
via Southern Railway, and we trust you find it 
Okay. This car went out on the 15th. Yours 
truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


New ALBANY, IND., Dec. 19, 1929. 
Collect Telegram. 
HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Have received car Pennsylvania 99408 trans- 
ferred to Mando 46232. Absolutely impossible 
for us to use this car under any condition, as 
it is full of dote and rot; also is badly mis- 


dressed. 
jecting. 


Reconsign elsewhere, aS we are re. 


ADMIRAL Box (Co, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 20, 1929. 
ADMIRAL Box Co., New Albany, Ind. 


Car M&O 46232. 


Gentlemen: We have your collect message 
covering. 

This is the first message of the kind we have 
received in a long time and we certainly hate 
the fact that it is from the Admiral Box (Co, 
right at Christmas. It really does not show 
the right spirit at any time, and it certainly 
does not show the Christmas spirit. 

We think it entirely wrong to reject a car 
on a shipper at any time, and not unload it. 
It certainly is inconsiderate to send us a mes- 
sage of this kind right at Christmas, especially 
in view of all of the stock we have shipped you, 
and the satisfactory business we have done. 

As far as we know, the car contained the 
same class of stock we have been shipping, and 
we certainly think that you should unload it 
and take care of it for us. As we wrote you, 
we felt that our own planer could not do the 
work sufficiently well, so we went to the expense 
of loading the car rough and sending it to the 
Louisiana Lumber & Mill Co. to run over the 
trimmer and dress, They take pride in their 
workmanship; several of the cars we have 
shipped you have been surfaced by them, and 
you have not made any previous kick, and their 
work has been satisfactory in all instances, both 
to you and others. 

In view of this, we will appreciate it if you 
will unload and inspect the car, and we think 
you will not find it as bad as this message might 
lead one to believe. How can you tell what is 
in a car when you have not unloaded it? 

Just put yourselves in our place. How would 
you like for one of your customers to send you 
a message like this right at Christmas on a 
big car of boxes? Yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 21, 1929. 
ADMIRAL Box Co., New Albany, Ind. 


Car M&O 46232. 


Gentlemen: Since thinking further over this 
car we have looked over our orders, and while 
we have orders in Cincinnati for 13/16 gum 
they can not be shipped until Jan. 1, 1930. 

You stated in your wire that the car was off 
grade and mismanufactured etc., but you know 
No. 2 common gum is not supposed to work 100 
percent. It is to be 50 percent or better sound, 
and we do not see how you can look in a car 
containing 20,000 feet and be justified in re- 
jecting it right at Christmas on a regular ship- 
per when you know, on the whole, our shipments 
are fairly satisfactory. This is the same class 
of stock we have been shipping you, and in 
order to insure good workmanship we sent the 
car to the Louisiana Lumber & Mill Co. because 
they do better planing mill work than we can 
do at present. 

It occurred to us that possibly you sent the 
wire before you thought the thing out, and that 
on further consideration you will unload and 
take care of the car, and we think you will find 
it all right. 

Soliciting your co-operation to this extent, we 
are, 

HicH GRADE LUMBER Co. 





New ALBANY, IND., Dec. 23, 1929. 
HicgH GrapE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: We are very sorry, but it will be 
impossible for us to use that car of gum about 
which you write in your letter of Dec. 20. in 
answer to our wire rejecting it. 

The writer, our plant superintendent and the 
superintendent of the wirebound plant, went 
over the car pretty thoroughly and it is just 
impossible for us to use this stock anywhere. 
We are, of course, sorry that we have to reject 
the car, but there is nothing in the world left 
for us to do. So we are sorry, but our rejection 
must be final. 

The car is still loaded on our track, and un- 
less it is moved shortly there will be quite 4 
bit of demurrage on it. Yours truly, 

ADMIRAL Box Co. 
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New ALBANY, IND., Dec. 23, 1929. 
HicH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: Since writing you earlier in the 
day about car M&O 46232, we have a second 
letter from you, in which you say that the car 
was No, 2 common and supposed to work 50 per- 
cent sound. 

We realize this, of course, and took this into 
consideration when we looked at the lumber. 
Actually, it does not run 50 percent sound, as 
the doty stock was all the way through most of 
the boards. The fact of the matter is the car 
came in graded 50 percent No. 2. ‘ 

We are sorry, but there is not a possible 
chance of our using it for you. Yours truly, 


ADMIRAL Box Co. 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Dec, 23, 1929. 
Collect Telegram. 
HicH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Mando 46232 refused by Admiral Box Co. ac- 
eount grade. Disposition. 
FREIGHT AGENT SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 26, 1929. 


FREIGHT AGENT SOUTHERN RAILWAY Co., New 
Albany, Ind. 
Car M&O 46232. 


Dear Sir: Please send us demurrage bill for 
this ear up to and including Dec. 30. 

On Monday, Dec, 30, please reconsign the car 
to H. F. Branch & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, apply- 
ing through rate from New Orleans, La. 

Please show on the billing simply a reconsign- 
ment. Do not show that the car has in any 
way been in Admiral Box Co.’s plant nor con- 
signed to them. 

We are on your credit list here in New Or- 
leans and simply state this to let you know we 
will take care of the demurrage bill on receipt 
of it. 

Will you please handle showing the shipment 
as from the High Grade Lumber Co. to H. F. 
Branch & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and apply the 
through rate from New Orleans, La., to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio? 

Thanking you for your co-operation, we are, 
yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 28, 1929. 
LOUISIANA LUMBER & MILL Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: The last car of gum you dressed 
for us that we sent you in car Pa. 99408 and 
you reshipped in M&O 46232 has been turned 
down in New Albany, Ind., by the Admiral Box 
Co. and they claim it is on account of the stock 
being badly dressed. We have had the matter 
up with them to see if we could get them to 
unload it, but they do not even seem to want 
to unload it. We do not see how they can tell 
much about it until they unload it, but they 
haven’t unloaded it anyway. We enclose mes- 
sage just received from them. 

We are going to reconsign the car to another 
customer in Cincinnati, and take a shot on it 
in Cincinnati. Meantime, we thought you would 
like to know the situation, because if your plan- 
ing mill is not doing the usual good work it is 
important that it be looked after. 

Will you please send us an affidavit covering 
the dressing of this car? Yours truly, 


HicH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 1, 1930. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: We have your letter of the 28th. 
The Admiral Box Co. is all wrong about car 
M&O 46232. We, of course, did not regrade the 
shipment, but the planing mill work was all 
right, and just as good as any we have done. 
We enclose affidavit as requested, and hope you 
will not be put to further loss on account of 
this shipment.- Yours truly, 


LOUISIANA LUMBER & MILL Co. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 1, 1930. 
STATE OF LOUISIANA] 
ORLEANS PARISH § 

This is to certify that we surfaced two sides 
to 13/16, 4/4 gum for the High Grade Lumber 
Co., and forwarded in M&O 46232, consigned to 
Admiral Box Co., New Albany, Ind., Dec. 15, 
1929. This surfacing was done on a first class 
machine and under the supervision of a first 
‘lass and competent machine man. 

LOUISIANA LUMBER & MILL Co. 


By H. O. Peavy. 


Mill foreman 
(Signed) R. M. Lewis. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 1, 1930. 
H. F. BrancH & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Car M&O 46232. 


Gentlemen: We enclose invoice covering this 
car, Showing 20103 feet No. 2 common gum 
S2S 13/16 at $23 delivered Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
think this price is at least one dollar too low, 
but we had the car rolling and are putting it 
in at this price. Will you please see if you can 
do $1 a thousand feet better on the next order? 

Trusting your customer finds this present car 
satisfactory and wishing you a prosperous New 
Year, we are, yours truly, 

HicH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 2, 1930. 
FREIGHT AGENT, SOUTHERN RAILWAY Co., New 
Albany, Ind. 
Car M&O 46232 


Dear Sir: We enclose check for $33 covering 
the demurrage on this car, and thank you for 
forwarding the car to H. F. Branch & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season, 
we are, yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 27, 1930. 
H. F. BRANCH & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Car M&O 46232. 


Gentlemen: This car has had time to arrive, 
and be through the routine for settlement. Will 
you please look it up, and if you have the freight 
bill, please send us settlement covering. 

We will appreciate it if you will let us know 
how your customer was pleased with this car. 
Yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 29, 1930. 
HiGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Car M&O 46232. 


Gentlemen: We are pleased to enclose you 
settlement as per your invoice. We are deduct- 
ing only the freight and 2 percent. The car 
went through Okay and our customer paid for it 
per our invoice. 

Trusting this is satisfactory and with best 
regards, we are, yours truly, 

H. F. BrRancH & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 1, 1930. 
Mr. H. G. LOGAN, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Car M&O 46232. 

Dear Sir: This is the car of No. 2 common 
gum rejected by the Admiral Box Co. Christmas, 
and reconsigned to H. F. Branch & Co., Cincin- 
nati, on Jan. 1. We have just received settle- 
ment from Branch & Co., in full, as per our 
invoice, stating there was no complaint on the 
car. The extra charges on this car were as 
follows: 


Demurrage in New Albany, Ind...... $33.00 

Difference in selling price, $1.00...... 20.10 

Extra freight, New Albany to Cin- 
GES Sac ah ecakecherkeoneeeeaeeee 42.15 


Loss sustained by us account rejec- 
SD. ad ounssdbaeknbrne enesess®eaen $95.25 
When you go to New Albany, see Mr. Jackson 
of the Admiral Box Co., and put this situation 
before him, letting us know what he has to say 
and if he will do anything toward helping us 
out. Please show him that we shipped car that 
he rejected and would not unload, to Branch 
& Co. in Cincinnati. They delivered it to one 
of their customers in Cincinnati, and it went 
through Okay and the invoice was paid in full. 
The Admiral Box Co. also has a branch in 
Cincinnati and we know that Branch & Co. sell 
them. It is just possible this car went to their 
Cincinnati plant. If it did, we think they should 
certainly reimburse us for this loss. See them 
as soon as you can, and let us have your report. 
Yours truly, 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Feb. 10, 1930. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Car M&O 46282. 

Gentlemen: I called today on Mr. Jackson, of 
the Admiral Box Co. and discussed this car 
with him. I showed him your letter of the Ist. 
He has reports on all cars received at their Cin- 
cinnati plant, and on referring to his file he found 
his Cincinnati plant had received M&O 46232. 
They accepted it as per Branch’s invoice and 
paid for it in full. On the face of the report 
written in blue pencil was the word “Good,” 











E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 
Largest manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring in the world 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 


E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, I1l.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 




















DIMENSION STOCK | 


Our stock is all kiln dried to the correct 
moisture content. We have the facili- 
ties for cutting it to meet your require- 
ments. Put your future needs up to us. 






We also manufacture 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 
Pine, Hemlock 


and 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Ideal” Steel Burnished 
Rock Maple Flooring 
I. STEPHENSON CO. 


— Trestess — 
WELLS, Delta County, MICHIGAN 


DIMENSHUNATED 
LUMBER! 
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but there was no inspector’s name signed. Mr. 
Jackson claimed the Cincinnati office unloaded 
the car without inspecting it. I told him they 
saw it was such a good car they decided they 
did not have to inspect it. He was very much 
put out at the embarrassing predicament in 
which he found himself, but I could not do 
anything at all with him, in the way of a reim- 
bursement to us covering the loss sustained. 

This is the first case in my long experience 
where I have ever seen a car rejected by one 
plant being sent to another plant of the same 
concern and going through Okay and “Good” 
marked on the report. If I were put in this 
position I would certainly pay the man for his 
invoice and any expense to which he had been 
put. Mr. Jackson is only a cog in a big wheel 
here, and if we carried the matter further it 
would probably get two or three men fired and 
not get us our money in the end. It is a ques- 
tion as to whether we value the Admiral Box 
Co.’s business more than this $95. I have talked 
to one of our friends here about it, and he sug- 
gested that we forget it and go ahead and do 
business with them, as they are large buyers 
and at times they may be quite an asset to us, 
whereas, if we sued them and carried this mat- 
ter to the limit, it would not only cost us more 
than it is worth to collect it but would lose us 
their business for all time. 

It is therefore a question of choosing the lesser 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH: SOF 1 ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fir” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Myis~=6©6)6 Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 
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ROCK MAPL 
BEECH-BIRCH 


For many years our floor- 

for dealers. It will do the same 

for you. Order it in straight or mixed 

cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 

and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lum 

ber Co, 1531 Monadnock Block 

Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 
516 Lumber Exchange 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 24.—Informal discussion of market 
conditions occupied most of the regular ses- 
sion of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yester- 


day. No business of importance was trans- 
acted. The club adopted resolutions of con- 
dolence to be sent the relatives of the late 
Leonard Howarth and the late Mrs. John 
Manley. The meeting was followed by the 
usual conference of mill operators. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 


during April totaled 59,507,753 feet, a slight 
increase over the March figures. Domestic 
markets took 33,777,803 feet of the total. 
Japan was the largest foreign buyer, taking 
9,112,040 feet and ousting China from first 
place, which has been held by the latter 
country all this year. 

A gift of $150,000 to the city of Tacoma, 
was bequeathed by the late Leonard Howarth 
whose will was read this week. Mr. 
Howarth’s bequest is free of conditions, and 
the money is to be used as the civic officials 
see fit. Mr. Howarth also left $75,000 to the 
city of Everett, and $75,000 to the city of 
Santa Rosa, Calif. Tentative plans for the 
disposition of the bequest in Tacoma are 
being discussed, a number of projects having 
already been put forward. It is agreed that 
the money should be spent for some public 
structure which could be erected as a 
memorial to Mr. Howarth. Mr. Howarth’s 
estate is valued at more than $10,000,000 and 
the bulk of it is divided among his nieces, 
the children of his brother, W. W. Howarth, 
of Everett. 

The Pierce County port commission has 
rejected the offer of a private corporation to 
lease the port properties for thirty years. 
This action assures the continued use of the 
big lumber dock by the inland manufacturers, 
who now ship their product over the pier. 

Purchase of a _ section of timber from 
school land in Lewis County by the Long- 


Bell Lumber Co. set a new high record for 
a single sgction of timber land. The com- 
pany paid $263,209.50 for the timber, the 


land not being included. The previous record 
was set by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
which paid $234,027.50 for a similar tract. 

Corydon Wagner, who has been in charge 
of the New York sales office of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. for several years, has 
returned to Tacoma to assume his new duties 
as treasurer of the company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Garland are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of their fourth 
son, who will be named Barry Garland. Mr. 
Garland is secretary of the Tacoma Veneer 
Co. and of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. 

Suit against the Mountain Highway Lum- 
ber Co. for $3,444 has been filed in the 
superior court here by H. J. Bolton and the 
Tanwax Mill Co. The suit is based on eleven 
promissory notes which have been assigned 
to the plaintiff. 


Portland, Ore. 


May 24.—Gradually the sawmills in the 
Columbia River district are curtailing their 
output. It was reported here today that to- 
night the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and the 
Weyerhaueser mill at Longview will take 
off the night crews, thus reducing their cut 
by several hundred thousand feet a week. 
Last week the Inman-Poulsen mill here 
eliminated one of its three shifts. The 
market situation is better this week than 
it was last, with retail yards of the middle 
West coming in with more and larger orders. 
Atlantic coast business remains quiet, and 
the demand from California continues light. 
There is no change in the foreign demand, 
exporters reporting business slow. 

A 4-machine shingle mill has been installed 
at Wheeler, Ore., by the J. W. Lewis Shingle 
Co., which has been operating a shingle mill 
at South Bend, Wash., for several years. 
F. A. Lewis will be in charge. Two modern 
Moore dry kilns have been installed. 

The Dalen Manufacturing Co.’s new wood- 
working plant at Bandon, Ore., began opera- 


LT 


tions this week, with a force of forty-five 
men. The chief output will be white cedar 
battery separators. J. H. Dalen is manager. 
he was manager of the Payne Manufacturing 
Co. at Berkeley, Calif. E. H. Jacobson is 
superintendent. The waste will be utilized 
in the manufacture of various by-products, 

The Waldport Hardwood Co., of Waldport, 
Ore., has completed its new alder mill there. 
Clear alder is reported in good demand, ana 
the low grade will be disposed of to the J. 
W. Knapp Manufacturing Co., which wij 
install modern paper plug manufacturing 
equipment adjacent to the sawmill. The 
Waldport Hardwood Co. is owned by BE, &. 
Mills, C. A. Mills and Millard Counts. 

The three Owen brothers, A. R. Owen, of 
Owen, Wis.; John S. Owen, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., and James H. Owen, of Medford, Ore., 
were in Portland this week for a sort of 
reunion and business conference. They are 
large timber and lumber operators in Jack- 
son County, with Medford as headquarters, 
and are planning an extension of their log- 
ging road farther into central Oregon in the 
direction of Klamath Falls. 

The Crown-Willamette Paper Co., of Oregon 
City, Oregon, is building a plant on the river 
front of Cathlamet, Wash., on the lower 
Columbia, where logs too short for success- 
ful rafting will be cut up into lumber. For- 
merly such logs were put on barges and 
shipped to the paper mill at Oregon City. 
The mill is nearly ready and will have a 
daily capacity of about 100,000 feet. 

The Hauser Construction Co. today began 
work grading for the Oregon Electric exten- 
sion from Lebanon into the Santiam River 
timber belt. 


Seattle, Wash. 


May 24.—Curtailment has reached propor- 
tions which indicate that the mills in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, beginning next week, will 
operate at about 60 percent of capacity. 
Since the first of the year, production of lum- 
ber has been declining, due to adverse mar- 
ket conditions, and has amounted to about 70 
percent of capacity. Shingle production in 
Washington and Oregon is at about 50 per- 
cent of capacity, and British Columbia shingle 
production is about 46 percent of capacity. 
The largest cedar shingle operator on the 
Coast, the Jamieson Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Everett, is closing’ both its Everett and 
Anacortes plants for an indefinite period. In 
the Grays Harbor district, many mills are 
totally down; others are operating one shift. 
The log supply on the Harbor is ample for 
sixty days. Cedar log stocks in British Co- 
lumbia are larger than at any time since 1920. 

List prices of logs are unchanged, but few 
sales are being made at list. Most Douglas 
fir is going at $12, $18 and $25. Cedar and 
hemlock log prices are very erratic. Hem- 
lock logs are going at $8.50 up. Cedar logs 
sell at $11 up, with very few moving. One 
large operator refuses to sell his cedar logs 
at present prices. Inventories are high, but 
most camps plan to go down June 1. 

The United Kingdom was the best buyer 
last week in the export division. Freight 
rates are very strong at 50 shillings to Great 
3ritain, but are weak for the Continent. Aus- 
tralian rates are very weak, as low as $6.50. 
Japanese rates run from $5.50 to $6.50, and 
Chinese, $7. Intercoastal bookings are run- 
ning about normal for May. June prospects 
do not appear so good. 

Rail business is rather spotty, some firms 
reporting a fair volume. Steadily slipping 
prices are causing eastern buyers to hold off. 
A few items, however, have steadied. A local 
survey made among wholesalers here indicates 
that June prospects are for a volume between 
25 and 50 percent below normal. Orders are 
declared to be hard to get. Local retail yards 
experienced a dull week. One buyer declared 
local mills are getting most of the bigger 
jobs. Prices are easier. Mixed cars of 4i- 


mension and uppers are moving at as much 
as $6.50 off list. 
Western red cedar producers last week re- 
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duced prices on most siding specifications, 
and finish now averages about $5 lower. The 
market seems to be well stabilized; clear 
siding %4x6-inch is $1 higher than it was last 
week. 

Albert J. Nolan, western sales manager Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., San Francisco, large pro- 
ducer of redwood, was a visitor here last 
week. 

George Kidd, former president of the B. C. 
Electric Co., Vancouver, B. C., has purchased 
the stock of the late W. F. Huntting in the 
Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
B. Cc. Mr. Kidd now holds 51 percent of the 
stock. E. L. (Ted) Connor, sales manager 
Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., recently passed 
through Seattle on his way to the East to 
visit some of the company’s sales connections 
there. 


. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 

May 24.—Necessity of a joint through rate 
on lumber shipped through San Francisco to 
points north of Mendocino County, was 
stressed yesterday in a complaint filed with 
the California State Railroad Commission. 
The Western Pacific Railroad Co. filed a com- 
plaint against the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. alleging that the rates and charges 
on lumber from points on the Western Pacific 
to points on the Northwestern Pacific north of 
Dos Rios station, are unjust, unreasonable and 
excessive, and that no joint rate exists for 
such transportation. The Railroad Commis- 
sion is asked to issue its order establishing 
equitable joint rates via San Francisco, and 
to fix the division of such rates between the 
parties thereto. 

Asking tax refunds of more than $180,000, 
the Pacific Lumber Co., this week filed an ac- 
tion in the Federal Court. Because of losses 
alleged to have been suffered in the A. F. 
Phane Co., which dissolved in 1921, the Pacific 
Lumber Co. asserts that it is entitled to a 
refund of $143,000 in taxes paid in 1923. In 
addition it asks for interest of $37,645. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


» 


May 27.—A spurt of buying last week has 
encouraged sales managers. <A favorable in- 
dication was that orders were to a consider- 
able extent coming from yards in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and central Illinois, where 
buying has been none too brisk for weeks. 
The southern pine mills took most of the new 
business, but there also was some increase in 
the demand for Douglas fir. Some city yards 
were represented in the buying. This week 
has started off well. One feature of the trade 
that pleases sales managers is that some of 
the line yards have begun to buy. There has 
been a favorable amount of business from 
Texas and from the eastern States, mostly 
from retailers. Industrial demand has not 
held up so well. Demand for hardwoods, ex- 
cept oak and maple flooring, has not been ac- 
tive, and cypress demand is slow, though 
prospects are fair for an increase. 


2 -_ . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 27.—A slight improvement in nearly 
all lines of the lumber business has been 
recorded during the last week in the Twin 
City area, in the face of weather not par- 
ticularly favorable to building. 

Box and crating manufacturers have be- 
come more active in the northern pine mar- 
ket, taking considerable low grade pine and 


poplar. Northern pine for which orders were 
Dlaced earlier in the year also is moving 
faster. Many orders are placed for immediate 


delivery and for mixed lots. Some buyers in 
this locality who are willing to wait for a 
time for delivery are purchasing Coast fir 
and hemlock, as well as Inland Empire pine. 
Northern pine prices are holding firm, with 
few special offerings. 

As a result of improvement in. country 
roads, a demand for farm posts has taken an 
upward turn. Along the paved highways, 
line-vard men report a slight upturn in de- 
mand for building lumber. This increase also 


ricas Lumber Centers 


is reported by sash and door men. Millwork 
prices are firm, despite sharp competition. 
Increased orders for standard items indicate 
that many dealers are beginning to build up 
depleted stocks. 

The demand for hardwood lumber has in- 
creased slightly, but there is no indication of 
any sharp change for the better as yet. 

The Rogers Lumber Co., operating a num- 
ber of line yards, has moved its offices to the 
new Northwestern Bank Building. 

George W. Carlson has become associated 
with the Central Warehouse Co., of Minne- 
apolis, and will represent the firm in South 
Dakota, with headquarters at Mitchell. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 27.—Hitherto, comparatively little 
Russian spruce has been bought by Boston 
retailers. Quite recently, however, the 
Blanchard Lumber Co., of Boston, has become 
interested in such lumber, and will receive 
a cargo here during the late summer or early 
autumn. Three schooner cargoes of spruce 
from Nova Scotia and one cargo of hard- 
woods comprised the only local receipts of 
foreign lumber last week. 

Sixteen larger towns of Massachusetts for 
April reported a decrease of 34.7 percent in 
building permits from April, 1929. New resi- 
dential building comprised 70.6 percent in 
the towns, but was only 38.2 percent in the 
cities. 

Some dealers in the metropolitan district 
believe they can detect a distinct turn for 
the better during the last week or two. Fred 
R. Basley, of the Basley Lumber Co., Newton- 
ville, told a representative of the AMERICAN 
I.UMBERMAN that while trade is still quiet, 
his yards in Newtonville and Waltham have 
experienced a little spurt of business the 
last few days, and he is hoping for a fairly 
good June. 


New York, N. Y. 


May 26.—There has been a seasonal im- 
provement in demand for lumber during the 
last week. The lumbermen generally take 
the view that an upturn had to come in the 
late spring, and they attribute slightly bet- 
ter conditions to good weathér, and to the 
fact that yards had reached a point where 
they had to replenish stocks. Some of the 
retail yards are busy, although indications 
are that building operations are not creating 
the demand for lumber that construction fig- 
ures might indicate. 

The Nylta Club closed its most successful 
season last Friday night, the meeting being 
the last until October. Dan Steible gave a 
talk on “Your Greatest Problem” and Henry 
Chittick was the “Ten-Minute” man of the 
evening. The attendance this season far sur- 
passed that in any other year. 

A. S. Hambury, formerly inspector for the 
Southern Pine Association, recently joined 
the sales staff of the Trans-Continental Lum- 
ber Corporation. 

L. T. Cobb has succeeded Mr. Hambury as 
inspector for the Southern Pine Association. 
Mr. Cobb was formerly located as an inspec- 
tor at Alexandria, La. 

James C. Chambers has disposed of his 
interests in the Bruce Flooring Co., Hoboken, 
and opened a warehouse in that city, at Hud- 
son and Eleventh streets. 

Cc. W. Kempter, of the Clover Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Loyalton, Calif., was a recent visitor 
in New York, stopping at Chicago on the 
way here. 

Otis N. Johnson, vice president Union Lum- 
ber Co., of San Francisco, recently arrived in 
New York to visit William R. Morris, the 
company’s eastern representative. 

The New York office of the Lima Locomotive 
Works (Inc.) has been removed from 17 East 
42nd Street to a more desirable location at 60 
East 42nd Street. 

L. J. Walby is now eastern sales represen- 
tative of the Portland Manufacturing Co., 
Portland, Ore. He formerly represented the 


(Continued on Page 65) 








Babcock Lumber Co. | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 























IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 24% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 








GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















Curtis Specialties 
INCREASE ALL WOODWORK SALES 


Curtis dealers attract new business for all Curtis 
Woodwork through sale of popular, nationally 
advertised Kitchen Unit line and series of Early 
American and European reproductions of mantels, 
entrances, stairwork. Write Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, 343 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, Iowa. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
a! 

. cargo, collect invoices 

Ocean Freight pl sicoust gate. 

Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Solves Your 
Conveying 
Problems 









Note the 


Superior 
Underneath Standard 
View Construction 


Years 
of Service 


For year after year, Stand- 
ard Conveyors go on deliver- 
ing the service that has made 
the profit sheets of hundreds 
of yards more interesting. 

There’s nothing delicate 
about Standard. Of course it 
never gets tired or temper- 
mental. It’s always ready to 
handle lumber, shingles, lath, 
tile, cement quicker and 
cheaper than you can move it 
by manual labor methods. Ask 
for specific recommendations 
for your individual needs—the 
result of the combined experi- 
ence of large and small yards 
everywhere. 











= Write 
v for Descriptive 
Catalog 


STANDARD 


Atlanta Office, 712 Flatiron Bldg. 
Baltimore Office, 15 W. Freaiti St. 
Beaumont, Tex. Office, P. O. Box 402 
Birmingham Office, 1116 Martin Bldg. 
Boston Office, 755 Boylston St. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Office, 406 Court Exch. 
Buffalo Office, 908 Ellicott Square 
Butte, Mont. Office, 51 E. Broadway 
Chicago Office, 400 W. i St. 
Cincinnati Office, 1106 Ingalls Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, 5005 Euclid Ave. 
Dallas Office, 302 So. Houston-Scott Hotel 
Denver Office, 1420 Sixteenth St. 
Detroit Office, 420 U. S. Mortgage Bldg. 
Evansville Office, 20 Furniture Bldg. 

h, N. J. ce, 27 Hillside 
Ft. Wayne oO 816 ionaied Ave. 
Grand ce, 533 Mich. Trust Bldg. 
Harrisburg Office, P. O. Box 83. ed 

















The Unemployed 


The problem of the unemployed 
Now has the commonwealth annoyed. 
The President is working nights 

To get the country set to rights. 

Of course I longed to lend a hand 
To make employment in the land, 

And so a man I sought to find 

To do a job I had in mind. 


I bought the lumber—that was slick, 

I got the lumber double-quick. 

The man—well, I discovered then 
That was another thing again. 

I asked the cop upon his beat, 
Stopped even strangers on the street 
And cried, “Oh, can you tell me, sir, 
Where I can find a carpenter?” 


The fireman thought he knew of one 
Who'd take a job when this was done. 
He’d have him at this house of mine 
That night. Then I sat up till nine 
But no one came. I followed clues, 

I asked police, I watched the news, 
But what was all my trouble worth? 
I couldn’t run a man to earth. 


Out in the yard the 2x4 

Is getting twisted more and more, 
And only yesterday it rained 

And now the beaver board is stained. 
I’ve pleaded with the passers-by ; 
They seem so bashful and so shy 
That, if I want that wall and shelf, 
1 guess it’s up to me myself. 


So when you see, with weary feet, 

A crowd of people tramp the street, 

Then don’t imagine it’s a mob 

Of jobless looking for a job. 

Ah, no, alas, it’s men like me 

Who tramp the pavements patiently, 

Their stockings worn, their shoes destroyed, 
Out looking for the unemployed. 


We See b’ the Papers 
Chicago has a new savings bank. 
the city hall. 
As for the Cubs’ “murderers’ row,” it looks 
like an acquittal. 


We may not have hit the bottom, but we 
certainly hit something. 


We have suspected right along that our sena- 
tors were still in the predial age. 

The new planet has been christened Pluto. 
Wonder what West Baden will say to that? 

The worst thing about our tariff bill is that 
we will probably have to pay it ourselves. 

Public works now contracted for break the 
record. Let’s hope they don’t break the public. 

There doesn’t seem to be much unemployment 
in public office, where it would do the most 
good 

A low ceiling caused another crash last night. 
No, it wasn’t an airplane; it was us in a lower 
berth. 

Radio carries programs even into the 
prisons; but unfortunately it doesn’t take the 
announcers along with it. 

There’s an idea. — Why doesn’t someone 
arrange an unpopularity contest to be limited 
entirely to radio announcers? 


If the Senate doesn’t ratify the naval treaty 
it may be called back in special session. Much 
as we want the treaty, we don’t want that. 

The Snider Packing Co. has distributed 5,- 
000,000 tomato plants among the farmers of 
northern New York. We bet some cutworm 
hears of this. 

But your professional farm reliever’s idea of 
helping the farmer wouldn’t have been to dis- 
tribute 5,000,000 tomato plants but 5,000,000 
pamphlets. 


It isn’t in 


Sidney Franklin, the American matador, was 
both cheered and booed at Zaragoza. Hack 
Wilson should send flowers. 


Personally, we would be very happy indeed to 
lay another large boo on the breast of our byl}. 
fighting countryman. 

Our friend Bert White made a parachute 
drop of 25,000 feet in California and broke a 
world’s record. The only bad thing about Bert 
is that every time he goes up we are afraid he 
will break something else. 

It was Bert White who first thought of the 
bright idea of going up a couple of miles and 
then dropping a mile before he pulled the cord, 
It took him a few seconds to drop a mile, the 
fastest any man ever traveled. 

He told us afterward, “You don’t feel any 
particular sensation.” We know we wouldn't. 
We would be beyond sensation after we had 
dropped a couple of blocks. No, sir, no records 
for us, not even phonograph, if we can help it. 

Henry H. Curran, president of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment, has 
sent this question to each member of Congress: 
“Do you favor the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States?” Who does he think he is—the Liter- 
ary Digest? 


Buildings 
Building a house we throw away 
The board that’s broken—for the day 
Has always better boards at hand, 
And when we build we build to stand. 
Building a house the best we choose, 
The good require, the poor refuse, 
And build with sturdy walls and sills 
A house that every hope fulfills. 


Building a life we build as well 

A house in which we have to dwell, 

A house in which we dwell for long, 

And we must make it fair and strong. 
Building a life a fool may keep 

The memories that make him weep; 

The wise preserve the memories 

Of things that hearten them and please. 


Building a house we choose the best, 
Building a life why choose the rest? 
The lumber must be strong and straight, 
Why build a life of hurt and hate? 
Today we suffer or we sin, 

But when we build why put that in? 
Building a house we choose the wood ; 
Building a life build but with good. 


The Little Blows 


To be the great we must be great 
Beneath the little blows of fate. 

For most of us can bear the sorrow 
Of yesterday, and meet the morrow 
With smiling mien—yet feel the sting 
And anger of some minor thing, 
Yes, we who would not yield a city 
Surrender to our own self-pity. 


We face a thousand storms, and fail 
Before the zephyr, not the gale, 

Though falling forests can not shake us, 
Permit some whipping branch to make us 
Grow hot with anger, bravely climb 
The highest hill with strength sublime, 
Then hear a word of foolish chatter 

And weaken in some little matter. 


Greatness in great things is not all, 

We must be greater in the small, 

Must carve our way through tangled trouble 
And then not lose our way in stubble. 

The great are those who greatly bear 

Not years of grief but days of care, 

Not only conquer some disaster 

But are of little things the master. 
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~WINDOW 


{NO. 28 OF A SERIES} 


We speak glibly of progress, 
recent inventions being upper- 
most in our minds; but how our 
imagination is stimulated when 
we consider the steps by which 
what now seem relatively simple 
things were evolved. 


For example, take the eyes of 
the house — its windows. First, 
came the open crack in the cave; 
then, the wooden shutter in the 
wall; next, the feeble light which 
filtered through openings filled 
with translucent skin or horn. 
With passing centuries, glass 
came into being, and has im- 
aac galt. a Magen Bs @Pield Museum of Natural History * 
that either from the inside or out- “First Came the Open Crack in the Cave” 
side it is no visible barrier. 


However, there is a further requirement—permanency. The window must endure if it is to provide 


proper and necessary protection against the elements which war continually against safety, health, and 
comfort. 


It is axiomatic that “the best pays”; and for sash and frames, genuine White Pine is “best.” 


No finer structures are to be anywhere found than those recently constructed in the civic center of San . 
Francisco and the business section of Los Angeles. These cities have available to them an inexhaustible supply 
of western woods of all sorts, and yet their builders chose Sugar Pine. There is a reason—it pays. 


Each building differs in design from the other; each had 
its own architect, builder, and owner. One thing, however, 
they have in common—they all have Sugar Pine window 
sash and frames. In spite of other different ideas they might 
have had, those responsible for the construction of these 
buildings agreed upon one thing—that Sugar Pine sash are 
the best investment. 


Those who live where Western Pine is produced do not 
question Sugar Pine’s superiority in the matter of “Dura- 
bility.” It is an accepted fact. To have used any other Pine 
than Sugar Pine (a true and durable White Pine) would 
have been generally regarded as poor business judgment. 


Sugar Pine sash are light in weight, and therefore easy 
to raise and lower. Sugar Pine is only slightly affected by 
temperature and moisture; therefore, sash made from this 
wood will not stick, jam, or rattle. Sugar Pine lumber has a 
smooth, satiny surface; it is easy to paint, and holds paint 
and putty fast. This wood cuts easily without splitting or 
splintering; therefore, hardware fits accurately and neatly. 
It holds screws and nails tightly; therefore, window lifts and 
locks will not work loose. Builders with last word knowledge 
know these facts to be true. Sugar Pine trim and sash are 
absolutely dependable! Let “SUGAR PINE” be the first 

‘For example, take the eyes of the house— and last words in your new building specifications. You will 
its windows.” then make no mistake. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


*OCredit for this 
Pe 7 itn © Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 


to 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
ee cake neulpter. Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
and Mr. Ernest 3. in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
Graham, Donor 0 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 


WORLD’S MOST MODERN 
SAWMILL USES 


ne fc US Pat. Off. 


Edger Saw Guides 















































COUNT THEM 








Above shipment made to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash. This is 
their newest and most modern plant and one 
of the largest fir mills on the Pacific Coast. 


Modern equipped mills use Hi-Ball Edger 
Saw Guides because they produce straight cut 
lumber with minimum adjustments and re- 
placements. Ask us for quotations. 


FRICTION PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Aberdeen, Washington 











Ti Great pacity 
Dimes Siyates Capacity 


27. 
Our brand new mill is now “%, 
turning out immense quanti- 4 % 
ties of Yard. Stock, Shed '; F 
Stock, Shop and Factory Lum- of 
ber. 















Whatever your needs may 


be, you'll find us ready to give fe 
you + 
BETTER LUMBER 
and 2 %~e 


Try us on your next order 


BETTER SERVICE ~~ 
¢ 





Glendale Lumber Co. 








Glendale, Ore. 






















O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 



















TIMBER post Lenlous 
ESTIMATORS Ereeick ouomes 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1441-42 Canal Bank Bids. = NEW ORLEANS 
























Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Aliceville—Berthold & Jennings 
Lumber Co. moving to Kolola Springs, Miss., and 
changing name to Kolola Timber Co. 

Bankston—Pocahontas Lumber Co. moving to 
Haleyville. 

Glenwood—H, P. & D. C. Fitzgerald succeeded 
by H, P. Fitzgerald, 

ARKANSAS. Malvern —~ Wisconsin-Arkansas 
Lumber Co, succeeded by A. B, Cook Co. 

Pocahontas—Sallee Bros., with headquarters 
here, have moved their handle factory from Maud, 
Tex., to Pansy, in Harper township; J. H. Shannon 
is manager. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—J. W. Fletcher has 
succeeded to the wholesale lumber business of 
Fletcher & Frambes, Rives-Strong Bidg., and will 
continue under the old name. W. P. Frambes 
has been appointed manager of Los Angeles office 
of Masonite Corporation, office 723 Pacific National 
Bank Bldg. 

FLORIDA. Brooksville—Brooksville Hardwood 
Mfg. Co. sold to Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Co. 

Watertown—R, L. Montague (Inc.), Peoples 
Bldg., Charleston, S. C., is reported negotiating 
purchase of lumber mill, 70 miles of railroad, 
equipment, ete., of East Coast Lumber Co., and 
plans improvements to cost about $20,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Marbut-Williams Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Marbut-Bancroft Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—C. J. McGuire Lumber Co. 
changing name to C. J. McGuire Wrecking Co. 

INDIANA, West Middleton—West Middleton 
Lumber Yard purchased by Mr. Benner, of Marion, 
Ind. 

KENTUCKY. Falmouth—Falmouth Lumber & 
Coal Co, succeeded by Frank W. Stith. 

MISSOURI, Bois D’Arc—Hinshaw Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Burson Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—Hauber Cooperage Mfg. Co. has 
changed name to Kansas City Barrel Co. 

MONTANA. Deer Lodge—Bonner Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Interstate Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Osmond—H. W. Town Lumber 
Co. sold to Lloyd West, of Yankton, and will be 
operated as West Lumber & Coal Co. 

Venango—Hastings & Hatcher Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by W. A. Hatcher Lumber Co, (Inc.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. Monroe—G. M. Tucker 
succeeded by Tucker & Sikes (Inc.) 

NORTH DAKOTA, Aneta—Nortz Lumber Co. 
sold to McCoy Lumber Co. 

OHIO, Swanton—Gordon Lumber Co. sold build- 
ing supply and coal business to Frank Pfaff. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Mrs. Garoutte has 
sold her interest in the sawmill firm of Garoutte 
& Hastings to George Jacobsen. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scottdale—J. W. Ruth (Est.) 
succeeded by Ruth Lumber & Supply Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—cC. K. Calla- 
han succeeded by Callahan Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hosmer—Thompson 
(Ine.) sold to Preszler & Stoecker. 

TEXAS. Eldorado, Junction, Menard and San 
Angelo—McCarroll Lumber Co. sold to Wm, Cam- 
eron & Co. (Inc.) 

Sherman—Sherman Builders Supply Co. sold to 
Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.) 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Stewart Lumber Co. 
changing name to Stewart Lumber & Hardware 
Co., adding hardware department; 1731 Rainier 
Ave. 

WISCONSIN. Alma Center—E, V. Buckley sold 
to Ben Nuzum Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


COLORADO. Denver—United Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; retail. 

FLORIDA, Lemon City—Lemon City Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 50 shares no par value. 

GEORGIA. Bloomingdale—Bloomingdale 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Eatonton—Ferris & Co., incorporated; capital, 
$3,000; planing mill, wholesale and retail lumber, 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Tasker Watts Lum- 
ber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—Cadillac Veneer Co. capi- 
tal stock now $65,000 preferred and $10,000 com- 
mon, 

NEW YORK, Kings—Stagg Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, 100 shares, no par value; 
David Brodsky, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lake View—Betty Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; will oper- 
ate in Asheville; address Lee I, Betty, N. Ken- 
sington Road, Lake View. 


Yards 


Lum- 


OHIO. Greenfield—Greenfield Woodworking Co., 
incorporated, 
OREGON. Baker—Cavanaugh Lumber Co. in- 


creasing capital from $100,000 to $260,000, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Carolina Wood 
Preserving Co., incorporated; capital, $900,000; will 
operate Prettyman wood preserving plant. 
Pamlico—Amazon Mfg. Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $15,000; veneer manufacturing. 


TEXAS. El Paso—American Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; wholesale ang 
retail lumber. 

WASHINGTON. W oodland—Woodland Lumber 
Yards, incorporated; capital, $2,000; wholesale and 
retail lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Cambridge—Cambridge Lumber ¢ 
Fuel Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA, Wakulla—Sauls Lumber Co. planning 
addition of combination planer and matcher to its 
equipment. 

KANSAS. Arkansas City—J. B. Anthony, of 
Gueda Springs, is soon to begin erection of $12,009 
box factory at Arkansas City. 

ORBGON. Klamath Falls—The Kesterson Lum- 
ber Co, has begun operation of its new 200,000- 
foot sawmill three miles south of this city. 

VIRGINIA, Hampton—Heffelfinger Co. (Inc,) 
will rebuild sheds destroyed by fire and will move 
the lumber mill and add several new sheds, 

WASHINGTON. Enumclaw—The White River 
Lumber Co., A. G. Hanson, general manager, plans 
relocating and enlarging its planing mill within 
the next few months, 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Deatsville—Alpha Springs Lumber 
Co, opening planing mill. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Whiting-Mead Co, 
opening branch wholesale and retail building ma- 
terial and paint store at 36th and University Ave, 

FLORIDA, Keystone Heights—C. E, Melton has 
started a sawmill. , 

Winter Park—E. D. Cook Lumber Co. opening 
retail lumber business. 

GEORGIA, Colquitt—St. Clair Lumber Co, re- 
cently began business. 

Lithonia—West Supply Co. has started a retail 
lumber business, 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Modern Mill & Supply Co., 
3000 Archer Ave., opening retail millwork business. 

INDIANA, West Middleton—Benner Lumber Co, 
recently began business. 

IOWA. Hamburg—Folkes Lumber Co. opening 
new lumber yard. 

Woodbine—Woodbine Lumber Co, has started a 
retail business, 

KANSAS. Wichita—Van Order Lumber Co. 
Washington Ave. and Harry St., will erect a 60x80 
ft. office and warehouse building and is opening 
lumber yard at 1200 E. Lincoln Ave, 

KENTUCKY. Danville Sdmiston Bros. recently 
began a retail lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. New Iberia—Moorman Lumber Co. 
has started a sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Faust-Kennedy Co. 
starting a building supply business. 

MISSOURI, Robertson—H. G. Rauch Lumber Co. 
opening retail lumber business. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—Millard-Lockwood Indus- 
tries opening lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Ocean City—T. S, Goslin Lum- 
ber Co. opening local yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Albemarle—C, M. & J. B. 
Palmer recently began a lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA, Eagle City—-Washta Lumber Co, 
has started a retail business. 

TEXAS. Graham—Clay Lumber Co., headquar- 
ters, Stephenville, will open local yard. 

Kerrville—Temple Lumber Co, opening lumber, 
paint, building supply business. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Columbia Lumber Co. 
will open branch at 3931 University Way. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Diamond Springs—The commis- 
sary warehouse of the California Door Co, has suf- 
fered a fire loss amounting to about $10,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Waterbury—Fire of unknown 
origin did between $15,000 and $20,000 damage to 
the property of the Tracey Bros. Lumber Co. 





GEORGIA. Thomson—Thomson hardwood plant 
destroyed by fire. 
IDAHO. Sandpoint—M. L. Bruce Cedar Treat- 


ing Plant has been damaged by fire to the extent 
of $100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Rochester—Midland Lumber Co. 
damaged by fire to extent of $50,000; central 
building destroyed with stock and some trucks. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—George C. 
Brown & Co., oil room and sawmill damaged by 
fire with loss of about $10,000. 

Hallsboro—North Carolina Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $40,000. 

OHIO. Toledo—Toledo Lumber & Millwork Co., 
loss by fire, $80,000. P 

Urbana—Maple Lumber Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Fidalgo Lumber & 
Box Ps loss by fire, $150,000; warehouses, docks 
and 6,000,000 feet of lumber destroyed. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—John H. Kaiser Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $10,000; sawmill destroyed. 
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“_ Log Rate Recommendations should be measured over the shortest routes PYROOF 
over which carload traffic can be moved with- 
mber WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—In a proposed out transfer of lading; and that nothing herein ; Fi 
and report in Docket No. 22548—Farris Hardwood should be construed as prohibiting origin re-Retardant 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville groups of reasonable extent, provided the rate Painted Shingles 
er & Railroad Co. et al.—Examiner T. P. Wilson from each point in any group to any destina- 
recommends that the Interstate Commerce tion be a fair average of the rates that would (Red Cedar) 
Commission find that rates on hardwood logs’ otherwise be herein prescribed to the same 
in carloads to various points in Tennessee destination from individual points within the 
ining from numerous origins in Southern and South- group. @ 
© its western territories are unreasonable. Appendix E proposes a scale of log rates VOV1 e 
Mr. Wilson also recommends that the com- ranging from 3.5 cents per 100 miles for dis- 
» of mission find that the relationship between tances of 10 miles and under up to 23.5 cents 
2,000 rates on logs to Nashville, Chattanooga and for distances of 800-miles and over 775 miles. 
™ Memphis from points on i lines * the Appendix F proposes a scale of distance BEAUTY 
4um- Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway rates ranging from 6 cents for 25 miles and 
ated and those from and to sundry other points on under up to 20 cents for 500 miles and over DURABILIT Y 
Inc.) those lines are unduly prejudicial, and that 460 miles. 
move the relationship between rates to Nashville saseaeseseas SAFETY 
from points on the Tennessee Central Rail- Sash-Door Men Claim Discrimination 
, way and those from and to sundry other 
ane voit on that line are likewise unduly SEATTLE, WASH., May 24.—Complaint has ECONOMY 
ithin prejudicial. been filed by Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. and 
After reviewing the log rate situation in fourteen other complainants with the Inter- " 
ereat detail and expressing the view that the state Commerce Commission alleging that *Plus Good Profit 
accessible supply of hardwood timber in this Companies pio factories located along vari- 
7“ region is rapidly declining, Mr. Wilson holds ous rivers and towns in Iowa, Illinois and F 
* re the commission should find: Wisconsin making sash, doors, frames and FOR THE DEALER 
Co. That the interstate gross rates here assailed columns are being discriminated against in 
ma- from points in Southern territory, except from the matter of rail freight rates. The com- Write Us for Details 
Ave, points in Florida south of the line of the Sea- panies maintain that the Pacific coast has an 
has board Air Line Railway from Jacksonville to advantage in rates which is prejudicial to 
, River Junction, are and for the future will their companies and seek relief. 
— be unreasonable to the extent, except as here- It is believed here that the action brought Sole Agent 
“ inafter in _— a a that by these prc ere i brn sixty-one rail- 
they exceed or may exceed rates on the dis- roads are named as defendents, has behind 
‘etail tance scale set forth in Appendix E hereto, for it a desire on the part of the companies to WwW. I. CARPENTER 
single-line application, and rates 2.5 cents build up a spread in rates. The complaint 
Co., higher for joint-line application; specifically names Oregon, Washington, Mon- LUMBER COMPANY 
ness. (2) That the gross rates assailed from tana, Idaho, California, Arizona and Nevada 
r Co, points west of the Mississippi River are and as Pacific coast States having the freight rate EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
: for the future will be unreasonable to the ex- advantage. Relief is sought in rates to mid- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
ning tent, except as hereinafter in subsequent find- dle western States which are: Illinois, Wis- 
ings provided, that they exceed or may ex- consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North * 
satin ceed rates made according to the following Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Sold only through lumber dealers. 
Co. formula: The rate on the scale shown in Ap- Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and 
0x80 pendix F hereto for the distance from origin Tennessee. 
ning point to the east bank of the Mississippi The complaining companies state that they 
River, plus the rate on the scale set forth purchase large quantities of lumber from 
ently in Appendix E hereto for the distance from manufacturers operating sawmills throughout 
: origin point to destination, minus the rate the Pacific coast States which is shipped to * 
t Co. on the scale set forth in Appendix E for the their factories in the middle West and turned 1X ars 
? distance from the origin point to the east into building woodwork to be shipped to mid- 
“, bank of said river, plus a joint-line ‘arbitrary dle West points. In so doing, the complaint 
Ce of 2.5 cents; alleges, the fifteen companies compete with for e 
rate (3) That the gross rates here assailed from manufacturers of like articles in the Pacific h Retail } ards 
dus- points on short or weak lines which were au- coast States. including particularly such t e 
thorized to apply higher rates, by reason of points as Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane in 
um- their being short or weak lines, in Southern Washington; Portland, Ore.; and Weed and 
Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 Westwood, Calif. These Pacific States manu- 
. B. I. C. C. 300, 113 LC. C. 200, 128 I. C. C. 567, facturers are declared to ship straight car- All One and Two Inch 
or in Southern Cement Rates, supra, or in Gulf loads of articles of building woodwork and 
Co, Trading Co. v. A. & N. W. R. R. Co., supra, mixed carloads composed of lumber (and ar- Common Dry 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to ticles taking lumber rates) to destination _ 
juar- the extent that they exceed or may exceed the middle western States. The action al- 
a rates hereinabove prescribed by more than the leges that Sections 1 and 3 of the act are DRIED ROUGH 
sai following arbitraries for that portion of the violated by the defendant railroads ba srg B f S f 
, haul over the short or weak line: rates in the middle western States discrimi- 
Co. 85 miles and under, one cent, 200 miles and nate against middle western manufacturers. erore ur acing 
over 85, one and a half cents, over 200 miles, The complaint further alleges that rates from a 
two cents; the Pacific States on carload shipments of 
mis- (4) That the interstate net rate here as- a Bt or peagoran 3 pe acca SOFT, OLD GROWTH 
suf- sailed from points on the Central is not mixed with lumber are in sO 
unreasonable; ’ same as, and in other cases very small arbi- YELLOW FIR 
+ (5) That the rates from points on the traries over, the basic or common lumber rates 
. N. C. & St. L. here alleged to be unduly etween the same points. Eg Bb 
faa Geture wilh be unduly peededictnl to Staahvilhe AT Everything in COMMON and 
re e undu re cial to Nashville, * ° : ° 
reat- Chattanooga, and amaphia and preferential of Freight Cars Need Repairs UPPERS, including CEDAR 
tent other points on said line here alleged to be WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—<According to SHINGLES and SIDING in 
preferred to the extent that those for inter- the car service division of the American Rail- the same car. 
Co. state application to Nashville, Chattanooga, way Association, the railroads of this country 
“yg — Passes ann ag l oe po ong | on May 1 had 33,723 freight cars on order. 
: pe c r points, é During the first four months of this year, new ° cae 
hd — the rates from points on the Central here freight cars installed in service totalled 34,- We Want Exclusive Representatives 
alleged to be preferential and prejudicial are 725, an increase of 18,798 cars over a similar Either Wholesale or Commission Basis 
, by and for the future will be unduly prejudicial period in 1929. 
to Nashville and preferential of other points On May 1 class I railroads had 129,865 
Co., on said line alleged to be preferred to the ex- freight cars in need of repair, and 89,994 of 
tent that those for interstate application to these needed heavy repair. M A W 
000. Nashville exceed those applicable for substan- re a saree * * 
r & tially the same distances to such other points; be tt 
7 (6) That the rates herein prescribed should is Grvinc A GUESS ? LUMBER CO. 
Ps be subject to a carload minimum not in excess What are the symptoms of this parrot : 
ry of 40,000 pounds; that for the purposes of de- fever?” 908-9 White Blvd., Seattle, Wash. 
termining rates herein prescribed, distances “Aimless chatter, I suppose.” 
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CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Maaufacterers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. 
‘and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 











for 30 days 
Witheut Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 


and the cost will be rea- 
_ - sonable. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











AMONG THE 








H, D. Foote, of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La., was in Chicago on Thursday 
of last week and called at local lumber offices. 


J. B. Edwards, president of Hillyer Deutsch 
Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., visited Chicago 
lumber offices on Friday and Saturday of last 
week. 


J. R. Roper, of Duluth, Minn., general man- 
ager of the Northern Pole & Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Tuesday, and called at local lum- 
bermen’s offices. 


Arthur H. Braman, local sales representative 
for the Paul Miller Lumber Co., Chicago, left 
on Thursday night of last week for New York, 
to be best man at his sister’s wedding. 


James Allee, of the Vanlandingham Lumber 
Co., Chicago, left Thursday to spend several 
days with his parents at Creal Springs, Ill. His 
father, James Allee, sr., operates the Creal 
Springs Lumber Co. 


J. W. Holesapple, of Charles B. Carruthers 
(Inc.), Memphis, was in Chicago early last 
week. He went from here to Detroit, but ex- 
pected to stop in this city again on his way 
back home. 


P. A, Albertson, of Klamath Falls, Ore., gen- 
eral manager of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
arrived in Chicago Wednesday to confer with 
N. W. Marshall, manager of the company’s 
Chicago office. 


In accordance with its usual custom, the W. 
T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, closed 
its offices for one hour on the anniversary of 
the death of its founder, W. T. Ferguson, which 
occurred May 17, 1927. 


C. E. Klumb, of Brookhaven, Miss., general 
sales manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago on Friday and Saturday 
of last week, to confer with his sales agents, 
Baxter & Montgomery, concerning the local 
business situation. 


John Watzek, jr., of Crossett Watzek Gates, 
Chicago, spent last week and the early part of 
this week at the Crossett Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Crossett, Ark., and the Jackson Lumber Co. 
Co. mill at Lockhart, Ala. He expected to re- 
turn to Chicago Wednesday. 


S. L. Forbes, of Portland, Ore., secretary- 
treasurer of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago a few days this week, on his 
way home from a trip to the East. He visited 
his company’s local sales office, to confer with 
the manager, Bert E. Cook, and called on other 
lumbermen. 


Charles Gill, of Wausau, Wis., head of the 
Gill Lumber Co., arrived in Chicago Monday 
morning to visit his local sales office and call 
on friends in the trade. He was a visitor at 
noon at the weekly meeting of the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Association at the Boston 
Oyster House. 


J. E. Woodman, Frank Miller and W. H. 
Wellington, of James D. Lacey & Co., are now 
engaged in an intensive estimate of Mexican 
timber. Approximately 20,000 acres of pine and 
fir are now being covered with a 5 percent 
cruise, and a reconnaissance of 50,000 acres 
adjacent is planned. 


B. F. Harris, of the B. F. Harris Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, Man., drove to Chicago 
last week to meet Mrs. Harris, who had been 
on an eastern trip. After spending Friday and 
Saturday in the city they motored to Lake 
Geneva, Wis., to visit their son, Bruce F. Har- 
ris, jr., who is attending a school there. After 
spending Sunday with him they expected to re- 
turn home. 


Paul L. Grady, of Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of Wooden 


LUMBERMEN| 


Box Manufacturers, left Saturday for Los Ap. 
geles, Calif., to attend a meeting of the Pacific 
Coast group of the association on Wednesday 
and Thursday. He expects to spend consider. 
able time on the Coast, visiting San Francisco 
Calif., Seattle and Spokane, Wash., and Port. 
land, Ore., before his return next month. 


J. P. Kinney, of Washington, D. C., chief 
forester of the United States Indian Service, 
was in Chicago Tuesday in the interests of the 
disposal of some of the $130,000,000 worth of 
timber standing on Indian lands—most of it in 
the western States. Twenty-five different lum. 
ber companies now are operating in timber 
owned by the Indians, he said, when he met a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
the offices of Raymond Yates & Co., and added 
‘that the income received from this property by 
the Indians averages about $2,750,000 a year, 
About 60 or 75 percent of the labor at the mills 
is performed by Indians, who have been proving 
themselves rather good workmen of late years, 
and better this year than ever before because of 
the press of economic necessity. These mills are 
operating steadily, Mr. Kinney said. 


When They Start to Buy Lumber— 


W. F. Baird, of Madera, Calif., general sales 
manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., arrived 
in Chicago late last week from the East. Since 
the annual convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association early in April, 
which he attended, Mr. Baird has been spend- 
ing considerable time in several cities of the 
East and the middle West, calling on lumber 
retailers and wholesalers and industrial plants, 
For a week or more he expects to make his 
headquarters in  Chi- 
cago, visiting lumber- 
men and consumers in 
this and nearby cities. 
Tuesday he went to 
Milwaukee, Wis., and 





W. F. BAIRD 
Madera, Calif.; 
General Sales Manager 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. 





expected to go from 
there to Minneapolis, 
Minn., before returning 
to Chicago. 

Some interesting facts 
were discovered by Mr. 
Baird in the course of 
his visits. “Stocks,” he 
said, “have been reduced 
almost to the vanishing 
point, both in the retail yards and in the fac- 
tories. They have been saying, “Why put in 
large stocks when we can get such good serv- 
ice from the mills?’ and I don’t know as they 
can be blamed especially for that, with business 
like it has been. But somebody’s going to be 
left out in the cold, one of these days. 

“Before so very long now, trade is going to 
pick up a little more, and the retailer will n 
a little more lumber. That would be a good 
idea, but a lot of other retailers, and industrial 
plants, too, will have the same idea at about the 
same time. They will expect to get the same 
service they have been getting during these 
months when demand has been so low. They 
will expect, as usual, that the order can be 
placed one day and loaded the next. If it were 
only a few orders they could, too. But it wont 
be like that. There will be a bunch of buyers, 
each one wanting only a little but all of them 
together aggregating a lot of lumber. Each one 
of them will have counted on the speedy serv- 
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ice to supply his trade properly. But some of 
those lumbermen are going to be disappointed. 

The Madera company has been quite success- 
ful, he said, in moving off most of last year’s 
stock, and has come up to the present season 
with somewhat broken stocks in several items. 
Increased trade, Mr. Baird said, in his opinion 
will be with us soon rather than keep the lum- 
ber industry waiting until the dim and distant 


future. 


Opens Aurora Yard 

The Globe Wrecking Co., of Chicago, has 
opened a retail lumber yard at Aurora, Iil., 
under the name of the Globe House Wrecking 
Co. Most of the lumber sold will be new stock, 
but salvage material, also, will be handled. 


New Method of Lumber Fraud 


The arrest of three brothers and _ their 
nephew, on Friday of last week, disclosed an- 
other means by which enterprising but unscrup- 
ulous men may seek a living without much 
work, a story appearing in the Chicago Evening 
American of May 23 indicates. Lumber retail- 
ers were the victims. Vacant lots were the 
scenes of operations. Here is the newspaper’s 
story : 

“Three brothers and their nephew were ar- 
rested today on charges of operating a confi- 
dence game. They were accused by the police 
of using worthless checks in the purchase of 
lumber. 

“Those arrested were Armand Krug, 38, of 
544 West 32nd Street; Henry Krug, 35, of 6610 
South Wabash Avenue; Walter Krug, 30, of 
1283 West 96th Street; and Philip Krug, 16, 
nephew of the trio, 544 West 32nd Street. A 
fourth brother, Fred Krug, was also sought. 

“According to the police one brother would 
order a load of lumber delivered to a vacant 
lot and pay the driver with a worthless check. 
Before the lumberman could discover that the 
check was valueless, the brothers carted the lum- 
ber away, police say.” 


Will Sell Plywood Direct 


The Walton Veneer Co., of Everett, Wash., 
which formerly was associated with the Elliott 
Bay Mill Co. and the Portland Manufacturing 
Co, in marketing its product through the Pacific 
Coast Plywood Manufacturers (Inc.), is now 
selling its Douglas fir plywood direct to the 
trade. The sales office has been established in 
Chicago, in suite 2313 Daily News Building, 
which formerly was occupied by the sales com- 
pany, and Raleigh Chinn is manager. He for- 
merly was western representative of the sales 
company. 

E. Q. Walton, president of the veneer com- 
pany, has been in Chicago for several weeks in 
connection with the change in organization, but 
expects to leave for home soon. Mr. Walton 
and Mr, Chinn returned last Saturday from a 
two-weeks trip to lumber consuming centers in 
the East. om 


Government Specifies Marked Lumber 


A. Trieschmann, of Crossett Watzek Gates, 
Chicago, had a call last week from Hollis Bur- 
roughs, of Fordyce, Ark., sales manager of the 
Fordyce Lumber Co., who stopped on his way to 
visit lumbermen and consumers in Detroit, Mich. 

An order for 3,000,000 feet of lumber—not 
“just lumber” but grade-marked and trade- 
marked southern pine was specified—was award- 
ed the Crossett Watzek Gates interests by the 
Federal Government last week, for house con- 
struction work in connection with an army air- 
port in Texas, Mr. Burroughs reported. The 
first of this lumber has already been shipped. 

In commenting upon the size of the order, and 
the fact that the Government officials recognized 
in this way the benefit of the Southern Pine 
Association grade mark and trade mark, the 
probable cost of labor involved in the use of 
so much lumber was brought up as a question 
of interest. A prominent Chicago contractor 
estimated that the handling of the lumber in 
building the houses will amount to probably 


$60,000, which with clearing of land and other 
necessary work will bring the labor expense over 
$100,000—a sizable factor in the employment 
situation—it was estimated. 
"ae aeaeaeaeaaeaen 
“Pinocchio” in Wood 

Off the beaten paths, in some of the “back 
country” sections of Italy where the thousands 
of tourists seldom penetrate because of the rush 
to see the many famed “high spots” of historic 
interest, the puppet and marionette carvers 
still work industriously at their ancient craft. 
A Chicago man, Bert B. Barry, who with his 
associates specializes in railroad material, in 
recent travels in Italy took time to wander 
away from the usual tourist trails, and back in 

. the hills found these work- 
ers in their quaint little 
shops. 

Lumbermen will be es- 
pecially interested in the 
puppets because of the 
clever way in which they 
use wood, and American 
children will be interested 
in the “Pinocchio” puppets 
especially because in 
school they have read 
about the funny little leg- 
endary character with his 
long nose. He is faith- 
fully represented in these 
puppets, which are real 
works of art. They range in height from three 
to twenty inches, and are of various types. The 
tiny joints are all doweled, and some of the 
figures are animated with pull cords, presenting 
a most amusing and attractive appearance. 

Since Mr. Barry secured the American rights 
for the puppets for Bert B. Barry & Associates 
the office in the Tribune Tower has received 
many requests for more information, and one 
lumber company has arranged to send out sev- 
eral thousand “Pinocchio” puppets, as souve- 
nirs to its customers—souvenirs of wood. 


Transatlantic Phone Rates Lower 


Three $10 bills, if you are in New York, now 
will enable you to talk three minutes with a 
friend or a business connection in London, 
England, by telephone, as the result of a recent 
decrease in the transatlantic phone rates, an- 
nounced by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The reduction involves all phone 
conversations between North America and Eu- 
rope, and lowers rates by $15 for the first three 
minutes and $5 for each additional minute. On 
the basis of last year’s messages, the reduction 
will mean to the public using the service a sav- 
ing of about $450,000 a year. 

Chief among the factors enabling the com- 
pany to thus reduce the rates is the increased 
usage of service. During 1929, transatlantic 
telephone conversations averaged about fifty 
per business day, a 60-percent increase over 
1928. When the service was opened in 1927 
one radio telephone channel spanned the At- 
lantic, connecting the metropolitan areas of 
New York and London for four and a half 
hours each day. The service is now on a 24- 
hour basis, and four radio channels link all 
Bell telephones in this country with nearly all 
the countries of western Europe, all telephones 
in Cuba, and the majority of those in Canada 
and Mexico. More than 21,500,000 telephones 
in North America now have a direct connec- 
tion with 8,000,000 in Europe. 

Between New York and London the initial 
rate formerly was $45 for three minutes, but 
was lowered to $30, and each additional minute 
costs $10 now instead of $15. (From Chicago 
the initial rate to London is $33, and $11 per 
additional minute.) Initial rates between New 
York and other European cities show the fol- 
lowing representative reductions: Paris, from 
$48.75 to $33.75; Berlin, from $50.25 to $35.25; 
Rome, from $51 to $36; Madrid, from $51 to 
$36; and Stockholm, from $51.75 to $36.75. 

One firm which has used the transatlantic 
phone for lumber transactions is Flatau, Dick 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. 

good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! d in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on § gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





REDUCE YOUR LOGGING COSTS 


By Drolet Co-operative Bonus Plan 
Allowable cost set up in advance of logging 
conforming to logging chances. 

Your own organization executes the plan 
with no additional capital expenditures. 

Plan is in actual operation. Information 
without obligation. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


nors Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 


rnational Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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& Co., timber agents and brokers of London. 
In a recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, mentioning calls to New York and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., J. C. Walton, a member of the 
firm, writes: 

“On each of the three occasions the recep- 
tion was perfect and it was very difficult to 
realize that we were talking to friends 3/4,000 
miles away. We are of the opinion that when 
the cost of this service is reduced, it will be 
very extensively used, not only by lumbermen, 
hut by all classes of business men.” 


Returns From West Coast 

SoutH BENp, INb., May 26.— After seven 
years in Hollywood, Calif., Forest Hillier has 
returned to South Bend and will be associated 
with the National Lumber Co. He was with 
the Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co. for 
a number of years before leaving for the West. 
While on the Coast he was in the lumber and 
building business. 


To Attend Son’s Graduation 


PorTLAND, OrE., May 24.—F. A. Sullivan 
president of the Sullivan Lumber Co., Jo¢aj 
wholesaler, and Mrs. Sullivan left here today 
for South Bend, Ind., to attend the graduation 
exercises at the University of Notre Dame May 
31-June 1, when their son Donald will receiye 
his degree. Afterward they will continue their 
trip to the Atlantic coast, with the intention of 
being back in Portland within a month, 

Buys Lumber Company Control 

Vancouver, B, C., May 24.—George Kidd 
chairman of the British Columbia Power Cor. 
poration, has purchased the controlling interest 
in the Huntting Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd) 
and has been elected president and managing 
director. : 

Mrs. Huntting, widow of the recently de. 
ceased W. F. Huntting, who was president of 
the lumber company, will retain a substantial 
interest in the firm. 
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Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
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California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales Company 
216 Pine St.,. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An _ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
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Using Empties Helps Exports 


L. R. Stadtmiller, director of forests and 
fisheries, Republic of Haiti, is making excellent 
use of “You Can Make It,” the booklet pub- 
lished by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, and widely used in this country by 
the youngsters as a guide in making useful 
articles from second-hand wooden boxes and 
scrap lumber otherwise thrown away or burned. 
In a letter to Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
committee, Mr. Stadtmiller says: 

“The industrial school of the Haitian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now making use of the 
bulletin ‘You Can Make It,’ published by your 
committee, to show how odd pieces of lumber 
and old boxes and crates can be put to good 
use in making furniture, toys, household and 
other articles. Thousands of cases of Ameri- 
can merchandise are shipped annually to Haiti, 
the freight and other charges on which run into 
a considerable sum of money. Putting this 
packing material to use after it has served its 
initial purpose not only helps to decrease the 
waste heretofore incurred through the de- 
struction of this material, but will ultimately 
result in a reduction of the cost of shipping 
American goods to the foreign consumer.” 


(SASS AEES 


Public Works Contracts Heavy 


Contracts awarded for public works and 
utilities construction, valued at $452,910,000 for 
the first four months of this year, continue at 
a rate well in excess of the totals for the cor- 
responding periods of the last ten years, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Commerce Lamont. In 
view of the relatively high awards during more 
recent vears, the gain of 30 percent this year 
represents a significant and highly gratifying 
advance, Col. Lamont stated, indicating, as it 
does, effective co-operation on the part of all 
concerned, 

The most notable gain relates to contracts 
for highways, which for four months reached 
the total of $196,678,000, as against $142,668,000 
during the same period last year. During re- 
cent years, approximately 200,000 men have 
been employed in highway work during the 
first quarter months. For the second quarter 
the average has doubled to more than 400,000. 

From a percentage standpoint, the largest 
gains in public works and utilities groups have 
been in connection with contracts for lighting 
systems and park developments, each of which 
increased 96 percent over the first four months 
last year. The largest percentage gain made 
in any type of construction was in contracts for 
hospitals and institutions, which registered an 
increase of 121 percent. The largest decline is 
shown in awards for residential construction, 
which during the first four months this year 
were 49 percent under last year. Industrial 


buildings declined 24 percent, and commercial 
buildings, 14 percent, with smaller losses in 
public buildings and social and recreational con- 
struction. 


Experts Study Georgia Forestry 


The Georgia Commercial Forestry Conference 
held in Savannah May 26-28, was attended by 
an imposing array of experts. The State’s for- 
estry problems irom the viewpoint of long- 
range policy were discussed from all angles, 
The natural resources department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States co- 
operated actively in staging this conference, 
which covered substantially the same ground as 
was gone over in the Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia conferences recently held. 

Among the speakers at the Savannah confer- 
ence were Col. W. M. Wiley, Sharples, W. Va., 
member of the board of directors of the national 
chamber; Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, chief of 
engineers, U. S. Army; Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
of New York; Richard Woods Edmonds, 
Manufacturers’ Record; Dr. Austin Cary, R. 
D. Garver and Lenthall Wyman, Forest Serv- 
ice; B, M. Lufburrow, Georgia State forester; 
A. E. Clift, president of the Central of Geor- 
gia Railroad; James B. Nevin, editor of the 
Atlanta Georgian; E. A. Sterling, vice presi- 
dent James D. Lacey & Co.; and Dr. W. W. 
Skinner, Department of Agriculture. 


To Study Association Practices 


Collective methods by which _ industries, 
through their trade associations, are promot- 
ing the sale and use of their products will be 
made the subject of a special study by the 
trade association department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The study 
will deal mainly with the practices which have 
been and are being successfully followed by 
trade associations. It will cover such subjects 
as technical or scientific research, market re 
search, advertising, publicity, field service and 
industry education—and the methods by which 
these activities are financed. Information will 
be obtained directly from trade associations and 
will, it is believed, justify three publications— 
one on technical or scientific research, another 
on market research, and a third on advertising 
and publicity. 


Tue CANADIAN furniture industry supplies 
over 90 percent of the home market. It exports 
little, however, to other countries. During the 
calendar year 1928 the total imports of furni- 
ture were valued at $2,935,000 while the ex- 
ports were $352,472. It is apparent, therefore, 
that with a home production of $41,825,000 the 
imports amount to no more than 7 percent. 
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TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 
National Trade-Mark Company 


shington Loan & Trust Building 
_ Was m, D. C. : 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 


Am Cre Co., Ser. No. 293,254. American 
Creosoting Co., Louisville, Ky.—For railroad 
crossties, poles, piles, bridge timber and _ ties, 
switch ties and lumber treated with wood pre- 
servative. 

CLARKE, and representation of a piece of tim- 
per, Ser. No. 262,699. Clarke Sanding Machine 
Co., Chicago.—F or electrical abrading and wood- 
surfacing tools, such as sanding machines. 

COLONIAL CABIN CAMP, Ser. No. 291,782. Floyd 
L. Musgrove, Topeka, Kan.—For tourist park 
equipment such as fabricated gateways, precut 
lumber for cabins and shelters and lumber. 

LOGCABIN, Ser. No. 290,703. Silas Hubbard 
Co., East Limington, Me.—For building lumber. 

Gipps BOARDTILE, Ser. No. 292,988. Gibbs 
Boardtile Corporation, Chicago.—For a compact 
pressed-wood fiber board. 

Mark consists of a diamond-shaped figure, 
Ser. No. 293,837. Hyde Manufacturing Co., 
Southbridge, Mass.—For trestles and tables for 
paper hangers and paste board. 

Tupe Lox, Ser. No. 293,814. American Safety 
Device Co., New York City. For scaffolding and 
parts thereof. 

Mark consists of a rectangular figure with a 
central strip of blue, Ser. No. 293,166. Upson 
Co., Lockport, N. Y.—For a padding or bat of 
soft fibrous material for use as a building ma- 
terial for insulating walls, floors and ceilings of 
buildings. 

STERIL FLOWER, Ser. No. 294,035. Steril Manu- 
facturing Co., Omaha, Neb.—For portable arbors. 

Cassco, Ser. No. 293,089. Central Atlantic 
States Service Corporation, Newark, . I 
For ice, coal and fuel wood. 

Muttt Cut, Ser. No. 290,794. Portable Elec- 
tric Tool Co., Fitchburg, Mass.—For cutting and 
sawing machines for sawing and cutting, wood 
etc. 

Crep-A-Rock, Ser. No. 292,862. Beckman-Daw- 
son Roofing Co., Chicago—For coated wooden 
shingles. 

Soar, Ser. No. 287,147. William H. Lutton Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.—For greenhouses and con- 
structive parts of greenhouses. 

HF, in a circle, Ser. No. 289,992. W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio.—For rough 
and dressed lumber. 

WRIGHT METAL INC., etc., Ser. No. 281,329.— 
Wright Metal (Inc.), Jamestown, N. Y.—For 
partitions, 


Timber Land Sales 


OLYMPIA, WASH., May 24.—Timber on a 
section of Lewis County school land has been 
sold to the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for $263,- 
209.50, a new high record for a single section 
of school timber, according to announcement 
of Clark V. Savidge, land commissioner, here. 
The timber was paid for in cash and does 
not include the land. The previous record 
Was $234,027.50 paid by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 


Senate aaaaataaaaaa 


From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


(Continued from Page 50) 
of two evils. I feel like they put it all over 
us, and I would be ashamed of myself if our 
concern treated one of our shippers in this way. 
On the other hand, we know there are no ethics 
in the lumber business, and we know we are 
subject to these risks. My suggestion is that 
with this letter we close the file, and forget it, 
marking M&O 46232 as “Unique” in that it was 
received by one plant of a great concern and 
marked “Good” after being rejected by plant 
No. 1 of the same concern which had marked 
everything else but “Good.” Yours truly, 
H. G. LOGAN. 


[Another instalment of these Letters From 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—Ep1ror.] 





swelling or shrinking. 


terchangeable. 


Pulleys 


that always runs true. 





Frames that Endure 
All exposed parts made of genuine White Pine (Pinus Strobus), unsurpassed 
among soft woods, and pre-eminently suited for this purpose as it will endure 
for generations, keeping its original dimensions without warping, cracking, 


Made for All Types of Construction 


Electrically machined, each part is milled so precisely that only hammer and 
nails are required to produce a perfect nailed up frame in a few minutes. 


Head and Sill and Side Units 
Interchangeable 


Into the seven units of Bradley-Miller Michigan White Pine Frame, the 
various members of a frame.are combined. From a small stock most any size 
frame can be made up as the head and sill members, and side members are in- 


Smooth, quite running pulleys are essential. Bradley-Miller have adopted as 
standard, a special treated steel pulley with a never-wear-out bronze bearing 


Write us for further information, or request our representative to call. 
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OBITUARY 


LYNN B. GARRISON, manager of the Grant 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., died at his home 
in that city on Sunday, May 25. Mr. Garrison 
had been with the firm 27 years and was well 
known and highly regarded in the Texas lum- 
ber trade. He is survived by a widow, one 
daughter, Mrs. William Kirby, of Chicago, 
two sisters and one brother. Funeral services 
were held on Monday, May 26. 











MRS. MARIE ROSS MANLEY, wife of John 
E. Manley, prominent lumber manufacturer of 
Tacoma, Wash., died att her home in Tacoma 
on May 19. She was 60 years of age and the 


daughter of one of the old pioneer families of 
Washington. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Henriot, went to Washington by ox team 
and settled at Vancouver. Mr. Manley is presi- 
dent of the Washington Door Co., the Wash- 
ington Manufacturing Co. and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Manley-Moore Lumber Co. Besides 


her widower, Mrs. Manley is survived by a 
son, an adopted daughter and three sisters. 
The funeral was held May 21 from St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Tacoma, with Mons. W. J. 
Noonan celebrating solemn high mass. 


ALBERT S. BUGMAN, who had been asso- 
ciated with Zimmerman (Inc.), lumber retail- 
ers of Buffalo, N. Y., since he began his busi- 
ness career, died on May 21, after a several 
months’ illness, aged 32 years. He was a 
valued employe in the sales department and 
had a large number of friends in the trade. 
He was a member of Buffalo Council, Knights 
of Columbus, the Holy Name Society of St. 
James’ Church, and the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club. 
Surviving are his widow, Marie A. Bugman, 
and five children, Richard, Patricia, Gerald, 
John and Olive. 


A TOTAL of 26,000,000 feet of fire-killed tim- 
ber was salvaged last season on New Bruns- 
wick’s crown lands, bringing the total of fire- 
killed and dead wood that has been utilized 
there in the last eight years to 441,000,000 feet. 
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Babcock air dried 


Spruce Ladders. 
Hand shaved rungs. 
straight grained. 
Hand forged guide 


split, 
Absolutely 


Automatic spring locks. Watch 
for our TRADE MARK. 


f 
W. W. BABCOCK CO. 


Hand 


Irons. 














DRY KILNS 
KLAMATH FALLS, 





Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 


Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 


PLANING MILL 
OREGON 




















FOREIGN 


Reports on Phases of Business 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—Donald Ren- 
shaw, commercial attache in London, reports 
to the Lumber Division, Department of Com- 
merce, that there was no sign of improve- 
ment in the lumber market in the London con- 
sular district during March, with business on 
a very limited scale. 

American hardwood business was reported 
as unsatisfactory. Despite lighter importation, 
buyers are, for the most part, carrying more 
than sufficient stock to meet reduced require- 
ments caused by continued dull trade. 

Douglas fir showed a slight improvement 
during the month, and there was a tendency 
for values to appreciate due to the fact that 
freight rates from the Pacific coast are be- 
coming more stabilized. 

The pitch pine business is described as gen- 
erally quiet, arrivals moderate and f. o. b. 
values firm. 











The plywood market was dull for the greater 
part of the month, but showed a little more 
activity toward its close. There was appar- 
ently little buying for forward delivery, stocks 
held being somewhat heavy. Plywood prices 
were steady, with a fair demand for the bet- 
ter grades. 

Daniel J. Reagan, acting commercial attaché 
in Paris, reported that the Havre lumber mar- 
ket during March was less active than in 
February. Stocks of Scandinavian lumber on 
hand are sufficient to take care of the demand 
pending new arrivals. The expectation is that 
flood disasters will increase the demand in the 
near future. 

Pitch pine arrivals at Havre declined, with 
little change in stocks and prices. The tend- 
ency of the building trades to substitute pitch 
pine flooring for local oak has been somewhat 
offset by the tendency of ship builders to re- 
place pitch pine with woods from French 
colonies. The overstocking of colonial woods 
which resulted from this tendency, however, 
reduced sales in March. The demand for Amer- 
ican hardwoods was described as very slack. 

The inspection board of lumber economy, a 


i — 
committee created by the Spanish Government 
in January of this year “to study measures 
conducive to the encouragement and Protection 
of the national timber wealth and industry of 
Spain and its colonies,” has been abolished, ac. 
cording to a report from Charles A. Livengood 
commercial attaché at Madrid. This board syc. 
ceeded the board of rationalization of the pro. 
duction and industry of lumber, whose prip- 
cipal recommendation was the establishment 
of a lumber import quota. Spanish lumber im. 
porters urged the abolishment of the inspect- 
ing board owing to the complications ang 
charges which its functioning would impose 
upon the lumber trade. The ministry of na- 
tional economy has been directed to establish 
a statistical service relating to both the loca) 
manufacture and commerce in lumber and to 
its importation. 


Three Months Imports from Canada 

Declared exports of manufactured lumber 
to the United States from the Vancouver, B, 
(., consular district for the first three months 
of this year aggregated 110,297,000 board feet, 
valued at $1,971,782, compared with 81,521,000 
feet, valued at $1,696,534 for the same period 
of 1929, according to Sidney A. Belovsky, vice 
consul. Shipments for March this year ex- 
ceeded those for March, 1929, by 4,395,000 feet, 
valued at $59,439. 

Shingles shipped to the United States from 
the Vancouver district in March totaled 100,- 
518,000, valued at $377,118. Shingle shipments 
in March of last year were 158,322,000, valued 
at $674,278. 

Shipments by water to Atlantic ports in the 
United States during March totaled 3,727,813 
feet and from Canada as a whole 4,397,140 
feet, according to ‘Trade Commissioner FE. G. 

Sabbit. 


Lumber the World Over 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—An increased 
demand for American hardwoods, particularly 
white oak and gum, now exists in France, ac- 
cording to a report received by the Lumber 
Division, Department of Commerce, from Merle 
H. Cochran, consul in charge, Paris. 

The increase in the imports of American oak 
into France is explained by the fact that the 
price of native French oak is very much higher 
than previously. The native oak is generally 
considered by the French trade to be of better 
texture than American oak, but the latter can 
be obtained in large dimensions and is, there- 
fore, in demand for those uses in which large 
dimensions are required. Slavonian oak, highly 
prized by the French trade, also is being im- 
ported in increasing quantities. 

White oak is used for house building and for 
furniture. When used for flooring the question 
of color and grain plays an important part. Oak 
from the Appalachian region of the United 
States is a favorite for furniture purposes. 

The use of hardwoods from French colonial 
possessions continues to have a decided effect 
on the hardwood market of France. For ex- 
ample, American gum, once much used as 4 
substitute for walnut, is being replaced for some 
purposes by colonial woods. Gum lumber, known 
in France as satin walnut, was formerly used 
extensively for the manufacture of furniture, 
but is now employed chiefly for making picture 
frames, moldings, plywood and panels. 

American yellow poplar, formerly much used 
for furniture, now goes into motor car bodies, 
airplanes and veneers. Ash from the United 
States is considerably used for making a vari- 
ety of manufactured products. Recently there 
has been an increasing demand for hickory, 
which is used for making looms, skis, rulers, 
machinery parts etc. 

American walnut also is used in France, al- 
though the native wood is generally preferred 
because of its lighter color. In some sections 
of the country, however, dark colored walnut is 
in greater demand. 

Birds-eye maple, used for veneers, fancy fur- 
niture and woodwork, and persimmon and dog- 
wood for manufacturing shuttles and reels, are 
among other woods imported from this country 
by France. 

Industry in Chile 

Robert G. Glover, assistant commercial at- 
tache, Santiago, Chile, reports that while that 
Latin-American country continues to import 
Douglas fir and other woods from the United 
States it has extensive forests supporting an 
importart lumber industry. The Chilean mills 
supply the greater part of the demand in the 
northern half of the country and also export 
furniture wood to Argentina and ties to Peru. 
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At the same time, the nitrate region of the 
north depends largely on Douglas fir and this 
wood has filled out the deficiency in native lum- 
per in the south during the building boom of 
the last year. About 70 percent of the imports 
of Douglas fir is for the account of large Ameri- 
can mining companies operating in the north 
of Chile. 

Chile, according to Mr. Glover, has hardwoods 
suitable for general construction, interior finish, 
furniture and ties. Of other species, cedar, cy- 
press and a wood similar to our southern yel- 
low pine are the most important. Several of 
these species are durable. 

Chile is 3,000 miles in length from north to 
south, and since most of the timber is in the 
southern part of the country, freight rates form 
a large part of the costs. There are relatively 
few large and segregated stands of timber 
that would warrant the expense of installing 
a large mill. Consequently most of the lumber 
is produced by mills of the portable type. 


Singapore Increases Imports 


Carl H. Boehringer, assistant American trade 
commissioner, Singapore, reports that the lum- 
ber market of that section was featured by a 
decline in price of approximately 10 percent in 
1929, due to a condition of over-production in 
the forests of the Malay States and among the 
local sawmills during the first half of the year. 
The demand for lumber has decreased and 
stocks of all qualities are reported very large 
at the present time. 

Imports from the United States increased 
more than 600 percent during 1929, but totaled 
only 2,258 tons, not a large quantity. The in- 
creased imports from the United States were 
accounted for chiefly by Douglas fir and Cali- 
fornia white oak, according to Mr. Boehringer, 
Douglas fir was purchased by contractors for 
use on the British Singapore naval base, and 
was used mostly for concrete forms. Douglas 
fir and California white oak in the form of un- 
assembled barrel staves and drumheads also 
were imported. This latter stock is sold to palm 
oil plantations. This business, however, is not 
expected to be permanent, since palm oil ship- 
ments ultimately will be moved in cargo lots. 
A market for this stock may be expected for 
possibly five years to come. 

A. C. Frost, American consul at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, reports that during the last 
quarter of 1929 the situation of the lumber 
industry in that country was distinctly unfavor- 
able and threatened to become even more criti- 
cal. In 1928 there was a big building boom, 
which enabled the industry to maintain prices 
on a much higher level than prevailed in the 
world market. In the latter part of 1929, how- 
ever, there was a very noticeable slackening in 
building operations at home and the less favor- 
able economic situation in Germany caused a 
decline in both domestic and foreign sales, with 
a corresponding drop in prices. Czechoslovakia 
wood is now encountering successful competi- 
tion in the German market with woods from 
Russia, Poland and Rumania. The Russian 
competition is causing the greatest concern. 


Canada Is Largest Customer 


An analysis of American foreign trade last 
year, as made by the foreign commerce de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, shows that Canada continued in 
first place for the second consecutive year both 
as a customer of, and salesman to, the United 
States. 

Exports to Canada from the United States 
in 1929 totaled $948,501,000, while imports from 
our northern neighbor were valued at $504,277,- 
000, a total trade of a billion and a half dol- 
lars. This means that with a population of 
but 9,797,000, every man, woman and child in 
Canada had an interest in trade with this 
country amounting to $148. 

The United Kingdom held its position as our 
Second leading market, our exports being valued 
at $847,980,000, or $100,521,000 less than those 
to Canada. Germany retained third place among 
America’s foreign customers. 


Trouble and Litigation 


LEICESTER, N. Y., May 26—An auction sale 
of the property of the bankrupt Leicester Lum- 
ber Co. will be held at the company’s place of 
business on June 5 at 11 A. M. The sale 
was arranged by Edward W. Bartholomew, 
trustee, and Delmar M. Darrin, referee. An 
Office, several buildings and a quantity of lum- 
ber and other building materials are included. 





























































CRAIG MOUNTAIN 





Just the Lumber to 
Please Your Customers 


Fine, soft-textured stock, light weight and 
clean, light color. 

Easy for the carpenter to saw and nail, light 
for him to handle. Unsurpassed for painting 
qualities. 

All in all, Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine 
is the perfect building lumber. Order it in 
finish, casing, base, mouldings, bevel siding. 


We also continue to manufacture the widely 
known Craig Mountain shop and factory lumber 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


New BLOCKI Overhead Garage Door 


OFFERS LUMBER DEALERS 
REAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 


The superior merits of this improved door 
have been proved in local territory for a 
long time. Its distribution is broadening 
every day. Many lumber dealers are en- 
joying steadily increasing sales and profits 
ecause garage owners like the many 
exclusive features of this door— 


Easily and Quickly Opened 
or Closed — No Springs 
— Perfectly Counterbalanced 


We still have a few open territories. Write now for full particulars 
on our sales proposition for retail lumber dealers; also for com- 
plete description of the New BLOCK! Overhead Garage Door. 


F. BLOCK! COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 








Following are f. o .b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended May 24: 
Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ Boards, S1S or S28 No. 1 Dimension, 
1x3” E.G.— | B&Btr Surfaced: No. 1 (all 10-20’): S1S1E 
B&Btr, 10-20’. .$63.14 Mer 44.50 SPR 30.54 Short- Long- 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 48.61 Se cen eaeds 43.50 1x10” suuenaid 35.84 leaf leaf 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 33.50 i @ aay aeas ye Bae eoureus 48.64 | 2x 4”, ae ieee Hee 
1x3” F.G.— x5 an Ps -92 | No. 2 (all 10-20’ 12’. .22.28 24.68 
B&B tr, 10-20’... 40.01 BGS. «taeu oe 60.14 x8” — »; 7.73 16’. .22.87 26.34 
No. 10-20’... 31.46 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 62.88 ere ares 18&20’. .24.43 26.02 
No. : 6-20’... 20.10 5/4x5, 10&12” 67.08 —e ss 93.67 | 2x 6”, 10’..19.45 22.64 
ix4” EG 6/4 & 8/4x4, No. 3 (all 6-20’): 12’..19.27 20.05 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.18 6&8” ...... 59.34 S  eeee 4.79 16”. .19.36 20.95 
No. 1, 6-20’.. 46.50 | C Surfaced: "lila eapesien 15.39 | » 18&20". ed ar ae 
1x4” F.G.— ” 9 1x12” “ee 15 16 x 8 ’ 10’. ° 2 5 
B&Bt an rs cr 41.25 St teens : 12’. .20.58 24.40 
r, 10-20’.. 38.31 ” = a 
No. 1, 10-20’ 32.55 Bet. e6eaenan 41.25 Shiplap 16’. .21.98 23.73 
No. 2) 10-20’... 22.86 ae acetenwe 37.95 18&20’..22.42 25.63 
oT <a gabe No. 3, (all 10-20’): 2x10”, 10’. .24.94 30.75 
Celling Fencing, S18, 10-20" | ixg” ......., 12’. .23.29 27.67 
—e en? : No. 2 (10-20’) 16’. .24.05 32.00 
x4”, 10-20'— an 1 he a oe 8.25 18&20’..26.19 34.00 
B&Btr ........ 28.16 aa 28.93 = pee eter 8.16 | 2x12”, 10’..30.59 .... 
NO. Lewes eeeeee 2 6.65 ee pen he 34.08 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 12’. .28.22 38.50 
ih Binackeséce 18.36 No. 2— ” peredone 16 | ; 16’. .32.26 45.58 
ee ” 5 18&20’..35.51 43.20 
Drop Siding 1x4” ........ 15.80 1x10” ....... 15.03 | 
, ; | TM” vcccnace 17.07 Sambo ‘Casing and Base 
1x6”, 10-20’— N 3 B&better: 
B&Btr .....--. 34.60 eee _ | B&better: 4 and 6”..... 55.72 
O'S eee 35.50 | i raEs 11.66 | 1%, 11% & 2x4 ree 51.97 
ib Dasdevevdny 23.04 | er ery 13.24 | & 6”....... 67.41 | 5 and 10”.... 57.87 
| } | 


No. 2 Shortleaf No. 3 Dimension 
Dimension, S1S1E ST ‘cineueawae 14.49 
2x 4”, Te 18.87 me. eae belennee 11.50 
aD vacnne 18.52 Longleaf Timbers 
| 18.35 No. 1 Sa. E&S 
SOR nc wae 20.19 ate 20’ and 
under: 
eS"; I ac sacs 16.47 ee. 31.51 
12’...... 16.44 10” ni ieee wale 32.05 
16’...... 16.90 SF  caewbudia 41.43 
18&20’...... 17.79 Plaster Lath 
is 8° i aieen 18.06 | No. 1, %”, 4’ 2.67 
a - 17 “ rh Te Nee Fase 
16’...... 17.41 Byrkit Lath 
Pi 18.83 | 4 and 6’....... 10.26 
18a30 5... eee 13.80 
2x10”, 10’...... 17.80 | 12’ and longer... 13.50 
ee 17.64 Car Material 
16’ “er eee 19.88 (All 1x4 & o>: 
18&20’...... 20.34 | No. 2 random.. 20.25 
2x12”, 12’...... 21.83 Car Sills 
Pe 22.33 | s4g sq. B&S— 
18&20’...... 24.44 | Up to 9”, 34-36’ 38.00 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period April 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
De cghacknheaden Goeeees oucaveseeed $42.75 
i See caeis cedars sc cetedercesacbecran 29.10 
i Te ange aend Caneens ee raUeen ee 22.80 
i Dh. Be vdtcanvereeesceedereaonvene - 19,60 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
a Lesaeéabad $44.60 Kens . wee 
a ae ¢ecanadue 45.20 narine — er 
OS) 4a 46.10 $33.65 $23.70 $20.40 
a” sertexenme 47.50 ania i cam ene 
> a veceavainn 47.45 36.25 22.95 21.50 
a” skeevtaken 51.40 38.10 25.50 21.70 
Se” § sceseewsnes 65.45 45.10 29.40 22.75 
Edge, B&better— 
i - -c.cgpebebtesbectweer sen eteteesades $48.80 
PS. occ nce keeheekesh eharnseaeeenne 63.35 
DEE” ceeenees Vb eeeeereseoecesecesees 68.35 
Pt avn ee abe puendecabuqeees habe dayne’ 54.30 
Bark Strips— 
SS Eee ee ee ee ee $30.80 
te tn cehere OPE COCR Rae a woe sian 16.00 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
SE ere eee $40.55 $40.45 
No. 1 common, }#”..... 36.10 35.25 
No. 2 common, }§”..... 26.35 25.95 
25%” 3%” 
ete OF occacwuws 40.05 38.45 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $33.25 
Box bark strips, dressed..........+se08 15.55 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
epee rey ey ee $26.35 $16.20 
i ich ppubue es mee 26.65 16.65 
SE: stphacdetens dans eons 27.40 17.15 
DE” se'grucVentieggonaets 30.40 18.35 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 518— 


8’ 10,12 &14’ 16’ 
OF MONT OP oe $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
Pa’. ecigedengennsa 29.00 30.00 31.50 
ti” vesnwhbthae eam 30.00 31.00 32.50 
ae” soctwiea kane knee 32.50 33.50 35.00 
tn 2 bes no's oo6 ewes 33.50 34.50 36.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 60 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 


Wo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 51S1E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.0 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Last week’s quotations are repeated ; tele- 

graphic report is received on Thursday, 

but because of the Decoration Day holi- 

day, this issue must be mailed on Thurs- 

day and therefore goes to press on> 

Wednesday. 

Spokane, Wash., May 21.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, May 21. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 


price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND ComMMON, S2S— 
” 8” 10” Da 
C selects RL..... > 78 $49.08 $60.25 $72.71 


D selects RL..... 96 34.51 43.39 64.06 
No. 1 common AL Het 38.50 43.50 44.10 
No. 2 common AL 24.33 22.46 23.79 28.81 
No. 3 common As oe: 93 18.66 18.65 19.35 
SnHop, 5/4 anv 6/4, 


No. 1...$29.00 No. 7. "$19. 00 No. 3...$14.00 
silent $28, de 9 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL....$55.43. D select RL... .$50.00 
fl - an, ee eee 33.88 
No. 4 Common, 82S, RW, RL........... 12.75 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, $2s— 
6” e 10” 12” 
C selects RL.... ods oot Po $108.00 
D selects RL.... oe 46.00 
No. 1 Com. AL. .$48.00 46.40 5:00 75.00 
No. 2 Com. AL.. 35.06 35.42 35.50 42.54 
No. 3 Com. AL.. 22.86 23.80 24.34 29.82 
Seiects, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
RT a A eres ee 94.75 
Ss GT Glace te Cobb ccwaeeders 38.00 
Larch and Fir 
i 5 i, OO Oo ks cite éevnme we $17.75 
Se. 3 Oe, BEE 20 cscnnaseccunee re} 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 4.25 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 26. 75 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended May 17: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $59.00 $58.00 
Flat ent, wed Pehowl ape 40.25 
Letathanwoon 33.00 
No 2 bs kata shae dena 24.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $39.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 36.75 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, inxGzl@", Babette? . ....csscecsecs $57.00 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, B&better Sere eters 76.00 
Case and base, ee ae 65.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 51% 
1%” and over. 38% 

Boards and — 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1......... $30.75 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- ‘“ a onknws 25.50 
Shiplap, 1x8”, No. Sixty bene Ale mnipaigeapratens 20.00 

Dimension 
No. 1, 2x 6”, Ree) BIN aio se Coane oe aes $21.00 
ee ee | rer rr 23.2 
ge Se are ree 27.75 
ie. BR, BES, Bee GS FG sécwsecaasvcescas 18.25 
eo See Oe - De wcacre us snnenes 18.00 
Lath 

Bie 3 Se 5 Fiske veteenschevcswenesas $3.25 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried le 
manr F‘ts spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— - 6 8” 10” 12” 
agg 6-167.$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
o. 


btr.,* 6-167.. 51.00 655.00 655.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64.00 § § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42. +4 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3. 8-20"... 32.5 $4.25 35.25 35.50 37.00 
No. 4-20’... 30.5 4 32.50 33.50 $3.50 33.50 
‘joadir. 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $¢ 
off list. 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6- 16". 66.00 68.00 71.00 $1.00 
No. 1, 6- ahi 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
ince add $7.25; 10- and 12- inch, add $7; No. 


* furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot. $2: other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
D&btr., 4- Stee. . 088. 00 «ZB, 4-inch.......$18. * 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7. 20: 
o. 2, $5.45. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 27.—F’. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, May 23, 24 and 26, direct 
only reported by West Coast mills ‘to the 
pavis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc 


ee $39.25 $37.75 $25.50 
ME garecccdens es, a «aes 
5/44" wc eee eeee 38.00 
Plat Grain Plooring 
PEELE bien 21.25 18.506 
 Sagegeeee eee «27.50 25.75 
Mixed Grain sass lias 
ieee ee $15.00 
Ceiling 
Ged” ..cccccces 21.00 22.50 
ind” pecoteuneee 20.75 16.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
SPT POeT TT Ce. 26.50 23.75 : 
are rT 26.75 25.50 emai 
0 are. won 15.00 
Finish, Kiln ‘Driea ana Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
a $37.25 $45.50 $53.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
RD esanakgne $13.50 $15.00 $15.50 $18.50 
Si eee ees 9.75 9.50 10.25 10.75 
DE nccendawes 6.00 6.25 6.25 ES 
Dimension 


Oe 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”. $14. ‘50 $14.50 $16.00 $16.50 $16.25 ... 
6”. 14.25 14.00 15.50 15.75 15.25 $17. 75 $19. 50 
8”. 14.50 14.25 15.50 16.25 15.00 18.25 19.25 
10”. 15.00 15.25 16.00 16.50 16.00 19.00 21.25 
12”. 16.00 15.50 16.25 16.50 16.25 18.50 18.50 


22&24’ 26-32’ 


2x4”, 8’, $14.50; 10’ $15.00; 2x6”, 10’, $13.50 
Random 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 5x10” 2x12” 
a 2 svves $9.50 $8.25 ngs 50 = = 00 
i are 7.25 5.00 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
aus to 4213" to 30’, Surtees... cc secis $18.00 
mp te 2EEIE. tO OC, VOM co cccvccsess 16.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 16.75 
Fir Lath 
A a A Pe ee $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

EP Ser ebhnn Gael 6 bah de wera laos eae . $35.00 
ET 6 at ce 6 abe Wana eG Alo: eo ean wi ee ae 37.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 24.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
eon” 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


ee MO, CFE ba viciwnvicawses $1.60@ 2.75 
NN rT ee ere re 1.75@ 2.20 
TED a sce al bias ome dew ene ee 2.45@ 4.00 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2.85@ 2.95 
NE sap dn Sig, cptate oralet ame adage 3.65@ 5.00 
0 => eee ae 8.00@ 9.00 
SNe: DE... Oo cick ctcceadesiensem 2.25@ 2.50 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2 ni recone $1.65@2.75 $1.80@2.75 
MPO CIGRES occ ccccecue 1.90 @2.20 2.20 @ 2.30 
CE, GEE cwccwesnee 2.50@ 4.00 2.60@ 4.00 
te RR el Re 3.00 

DUNSOOCIORS- oocccicescee 3.60@5.00 4.10@5.00 
0 Sra a 8.00 @8.50 


Dimensions, 5/2, 5”.... 2.25@2.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


ee a ree $1.75 @1.85 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.50@ 3.25 

50% premium clears............. 2.30 @ 2.80 
ee Fy, ee eee 2.80@ 4.00 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.50 
NNN -6.d's' hn.’ 3'v.0 din binlbie weweas 3.75 @5.00 
SN. ss ans shad a ernemaain aman 8.50@9.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 


cars cedar lumber 
Common stars, 6/2. ag eee. 50 $1.00@1.50 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.10@1.35 
Common clears ....... 1'35@2.50 1.65 @ 2.50 
Me SPOONS keds cos 0 a's 5.25@5.50 5.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.35@2.75  2.15@2.75 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
Se BIB eas ais s issindc dew cesvawr $1.50 
Common stars, fy Ee rn eee ce ee 1.75 
I ES Soa EE 1.60@ 2.50 
ee, a SS eb eo oa 2.75 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
EN, a urna aia wanae chee keel $3.25 
Pr ye 26 td Se) es 4.00 
NE: |i -v si'ed pwede vk each vorwateok 4.25 
DE Wiwehed ovens dba weed vsaewene sks 8.75 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 24.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the- 
period ended May 20: 


California White Pine 
No. 1&2-clr. C.sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 





All widths— 
GPE. cevetesewn $62.85 $59.80 $46.60 $32.45 
|, aaa 60.55 60.95 43.50 46.50 
Ae 61.45 51.55 36.05 42.80 
RES 70.45 61.00 45.10 55.45 
California Sugar Pine 
Sa ene ee 93.35 81.05 64.80 40.40 
SP. oriveewews 86.95 73.85 57.00 56.95 
GE citesesiee nn 83.00 64.00 47.60 55.95 
ga PE 97.50 78.15 66.65 73.10 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
No.) b/ axa. ‘ we Com— No.2 No.3 
oa i, xa.W.. ” 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 20.15 a eebhey ©: Hh +1970 
Panel, C&better 10?- 0.0 25.60 19.35 
%"xa.w. .... 71.85 9” °°""" 28.45 20.60 
Sugar Pine Shop Box— 
ae ee: : ae 9 — * $21.50 
o. 1, —w.. ’ a Se R 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 26.55 No. 2 ....... 17.50 
White Fir Bev. Siding, %*%x6”— 
C&btr, all sizes. $38.10 B&better ....$34.45 
No. 3&better, a ave ce aw 32.10 
oo) ll —E——e 20.20 
No. 2&btr. dimen, Lath— 
pr oS. pee 14,7 RA eee $3.05 
Australian  cékwedsiows 2.20 
Mixed pines— 

Vimaak ..1..«. $48.60 Douglas Fir 
GSEREWs «cee cee 54.65 Dimension ..... $19.25 
OAK FLOORING 

Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
8x2%" 38x1%” %x2” x1” 

lst qtd. wht...$106.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.09 
lst qtd. red... 79.00 79.00 73.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 59.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 66.00 64.00 59.00 55.00 
1st pln. wht... 83.00 66.00 66.00 48.00 
lst pln. red.... 73.00 66.00 60.00 55.00 
2nd pln. wht... 68.00 61.00 47.00 44.00 
2nd pln. red... 63.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
ae WE. sscces 46.09 46.00 35.00 34.00 
SON POR cceces 46.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
WOOP secesse 29.00 28.00 15.00 15.00 
1%x2” %x1%” 

| ee ee $98.50 $98.59 
NE iii ines dare eek a4 Sh ones 96.50 97.50 
et a ac pa wdeeunebese en 75.50 74.50 
ee ree cocccccccee Teme § .746.68 
2 OS eee omaie eae 73.50 73.50 
Be es Wh wK 16 cedivadsccuwe «+. 66.50 68.50 
Ss I te aly gered le - 65.50 65.50 
fF YS eee - 60.50 60.50 
SFG Wee. oveccs ere rey Ter TTT -» 44.50 43.59 
fare ia ace at raat «eee 44.50 43.50 
PO Seb ocr neencse +a beKeneaes 22.50 21.60 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %4-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended May 24: 


NE ws vienvness $87.03 $72.63 $48.40 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 27.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” .....--$68.00 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 
Bevel pue— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
AEE” «vsckehe Se 8/4 ... 36.00 a 


%x6”, Flat gr. 25.00 


Lath 3.00 
"Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 14.00@18.00 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 
4/4. ..$ 60-00 $ 52.00 $ 46.00 § 39.00 $ 32.60 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 98.00 73.00 52.00 38.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 60.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 cece 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 coos 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 cine eee 
3/4 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 coos 
S78 .-s. TOP 61.00 34.00 24.00 ecce 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73. 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 
add $15; for 5 inch & wéadr., 8-foot & lgr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x65- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MaPLE— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
S74: 100 BI 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 
4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
SFE «oe CEO 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 172.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 77.00 67.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 coco 
12/4 92.00 82.00 72.00 ° 45.00 ecce 
Rock oo 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
S/4 ... 9680 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 562.00 coco 
12/4 ... 115.00 ne 95.00 57.00 %30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 170.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 30.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 cove 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ecco 


wey ft: $72, or on grades, FAS, oi 
i: Sea: ° , $78, or on grades, FAS, 


ae ne and two face shear. 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, 


ReD OAK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 650.00 21.00 


Harp MAPLE— 


FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 


5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 96.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 120.00 100.00 85.00 560.00 eves 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 eoat 
16/4 - 175.00 155.00 135.00 ove ove 
Harp MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
ee rae re ene $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
CPG ase snsoe eetdawaces -- 48.00 38.00 28.00 
O08 iistien bats ea vbeoas Pp 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
O76 cccnce re ee eee eee c00-0 005 eee 
ee  ovene Ey ahah Saeed bie -- 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
af) ee? $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 6/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better.in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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Pollowing were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended May 20, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FiegurED RED GuM— Rep OaAkK— 
ee EE ee ee ee eR ee Ce neers, Ms Qtd. No. 
Rep GumM— CCC Sh tag oa eh ao. ete nah uacicohe 5 oe 
Qtd. No a ar ae io ae ere 99.546 9 
“an . 7 ~ 56 5 11) 35.00 59.004 87.75 bi. a B5.25 4NO sel. 4 .00@ 53.0 53.50 59.50@ 68 50 54.00@ 72 75 
ae oe ee eae hae Cee rane, MEME os dr Suoccks, -sccuveiir 10.00 
No. 1&sel. 46.75@ 57.50 54.00@ 57.50 ............ 65.00 POPLAR— 
rr i ee ee. tn cer. et) RP eR eCadaama Saaldw iu Guten ee Se, Fo mee eek ebe  ' s.0 0c ewawe 
Sap Guu— ee ee ee eee oe 
RS cheese eeeew. van cuedes ced) ogepseuseons 63.00@ 73.25 Pin. FAS.. 81.25@ 83.00 ..... 0.0... 0 cece eee eee 
eared. | eal dea Woe ty (Rae Se ee 49.25@ 58.25 Saps & sel. 55.00@ 73.25 66.25 Care |}! Kae ee 
Pin. FAS.. 53.25@ 68.50 58.75 ae 4 zee oe. No. 1 com, 52.00@ 53.25 54.00@ 54.25 56.00@ 56.75 58.00@ 59.95 
No. 1&sel. 38.75@ 48.00 ............ — ee oe eS FO De he tee heeds  Satbebaeebe's cuba pee 
No, 2.... 24.50@ 27.00 26.50@ 31.75 28.25 = .eeeeeeeeees AsH— 
No, 8.2466 SET we eee eee AEE eR eRe emneS eee CE iaienigGs ee sa Gale “wipbiaawith aoe 88.00@ 95.25 99.25@115.75 
Buack GuM— No. 1&sel... 55.75 64.00 65.25@ 72.75 69.25 ge 
Qtd. FAS.. 53.00 Rees... | leveestkedecce. Vestn ndewts Me. 8...%5. > (  \kFedalaweee $4.75 34.50 
No. 1&sel. 43.00 De -l os, & Biseaenatond 42.50 MG, Se. evces meee? | 0 hacen dinceaae “shake deutek ou ie 
Pin. No. Sort ELM— 
1&sel. Peis ee woe bones bey Sve eas . Jeae Rees aa r 
-"e RN RIA ANGE SE RTT LEE Co No. 1éesel... 40.00 eee e cece eee tence eens 
CoTToN Woop— 
Ten FAS 48.50@ 53 0@ 53.00 FAS 47.25 
*In. yy ee et Den. senrtvede'oes See EPs Ustusaonn ees No. 1&sel... 33.00 @ 34.50 48.25 Se. ee ft ee ee 
No. 2.... 25:00 CESS alia aae Sao No. 2.44.4. 29.50@ 31.50 39.75 0 tr 
WHITE Oak— ee 83 OF 
ne an Lame ORO e.Oe BOO. BODIGT.CO cicccsvccees seasnevecser rte: ee ee ee She eer (Re Re aie ater 
eat ian aieca'ap 85. $9.25 SYCAMORE— 
Pin. FAS.. 83.75@ 94.00 95.00@105.25 109.75@110.25 116.25@127.25 Pin. FAS.. 43.25 j = ............ 61.75 
No. 1&sel. 50.50@ 69.75 60.25@ 66.75 63.00@ 71.75 71.00@ 84.25 No. 1&sel. 33.25 — £+é 4 t®edaseecees eeadeckl 
i Bee CE aC eea ced goeccscacdine gelecwdvedwes No. 2.... 23.25 ws ele Egon a ee ee 
i ats SD PD. ccvcdtoecevee sosenrdvetoe evseencbeees MAGNOLIA— 
‘ 9 > 9 
i Mess Sn ne anactekicesd Gesrtveabater® knoenetdeBecn ae 68.25 68.75@ 73.25 58.50@ 72.00 68.75 
ee a ss No. l1&sel... 44.25@ 45.00 ............ 43.50@ 50.25 53.50 
ee Es SE ELE = secestecsced seevsdoe nave ‘eeenscaheaa i ree 27.75@ 28.75 ............ 30.25 29.00 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 23 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 27.—The northern pine 
market is slow, with no noticeable change in 
recent weeks. Both retailers and industrials 
are reported as showing little interest in 
enlarging their present stocks. Prices are 
unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 27.—The 
pine market is holding its own. Some lum- 
bermen say that prices of this wood have 
held up better than those of any other species. 
Most mills are planning to operate on a con- 
servative basis this year. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 27.—The base quota- 
tion on eastern spruce frames has been re- 
duced $2. Demand is still very quiet for the 
latter part of May. Demand for random 
lengths is no better, and the tone of prices 
is certainly not any stronger. Boards are 
dull. Lath are now offered at bargain prices 
and very few buyers are at all interested. 
Quotations: Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch 
and under, $40@41; 9-inch, $41@42; 10-inch, 
$42@43; 12-inch, $44@45. Random lengths, 
2x3-inch, $30@31; 2x4-inch, $30@32; 2x6- 
and 7-inch, $32@33; 2x8-inch, $34.50@36; 
2x10-inch, $38.50@40. Boards, covering, 
merchantable, D1S, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and 
up, $33@34; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, 
random widths, $36@37; matched, random 
lengths, 1x6- and T7-inch, $35@37. Furring, 
1x2-inch, $30@31.50. Lath, 1%-inch, $3.85@4:; 
1%-inch, $4@4.25. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Although the hard- 
wood market generally is slow, a few dis- 
tributers report a slight increase in volume 
and more interest displayed on the part of 
sash and door factories is quite general, they 
indicate. Wooden box manufacturers, also, 
are reporting some greater activity, which 
they regard as an indication of improvement 
in business generally throughout the coun- 
try. Prices, however, have shown no change. 


northern 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 26.—There has been 
good inquiry for low grade lumber to be used 
in public work. Heavy oak planking and gum 
have been wanted, mostly for bridge and 
road building. Low grade poplar, oak, bass- 
wood and chestnut have been bought for 
boxing and crating, but mostly in small lots. 
Orders for common and better are scarce, 


but prices continue steady, especially on some 
items which are scarce in dry condition. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 27.—Hardwood de- 
mand is called light, with the buying for im- 
mediate needs in most cases. Woodworking 
plants are not working as actively as nor- 
mally at this season, and are averse to car- 
rying large stocks. Wholesalers see no great 
prospect for improvement in the near future, 
but look for a fair demand during the sum- 
mer months. Prices are nominally unchanged, 
but competition is keen and most woods are 
in good supply. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Douglas fir is still 
dragging, on the local market, with retailers 
and industrials hesitant about increasing 
present stocks. Distributers, however, are 
expressing hope of improvement as a.result 
of reported curtailment of production by 
many mills on the Coast. Western spruce 
is moving in fair volume at attractive prices, 
particularly to industrial plants. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—There was 
an improved demand for Douglas fir last week, 
mostly from yards in Kansas and Missouri. 
Orders called for well mixed cars and quick 
service. The outlook for business is consid- 
ered to be better than it has been for weeks, 
although there is Little probability that prices 
will be bettered for some time. 


NEW YORK, May 26.—Douglas fir was 
moving a little easier during the last week 
for the wholesalers, although yards continue 
to buy largely according to their current 
needs. Curtailment of shipments has had a 
good effect, for there is little or no distress 
lumber in the harbor. Competition is ex- 
tremely keen and prices are not firm. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 27.—Volume of 
Douglas fir sales is holding up, but prices 
do not show any improvement of conse- 
quence, as keen competition prevents any 
marking up of the figures. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Several distributers 
have noted some slight pickup of demand 
for western pines, and even greater increase 
in inquiries. Both retailers and industrial 
plants in the Chicago district are said to be 
buying a little more of this material. Prices 
have not improved, however. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—Demand for 
western pines continues rather light, both on 
the retail and the industrial side, and sales 
managers seem rather doubtful whether any 
immediate improvement can be looked for. 
Prices continue weak. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 27.—The demand for 
the western pines is on about the same basis 
as for a number of weeks. Retailers are buy- 
ing in small lots in the majority of cases. 
Prices are easy in most items, as the mill 
stocks have been increasing. Some curtail- 
ment is looked for in the near future. 


NEW YORK, May 26.—Prices of the west- 
ern pines are holding up well. There is 4a 
fair demand for small lots, none of the yards 
buying extensively. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 27.—A few large mill sales 
organizations are finding better business 
conditions in southern pine in retail yards 
of the Chicago territory, they report, al- 
though many of the smaller companies, and 
wholesalers and commission men, say they 
“can’t see it.” There is little pessimism 
shown among lumbermen, however, and it 
seems to be generally believed that the time 
of general and noticeable improvement, in 
both demand and prices, is near at hand. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—There was 
a strong renewal of demand for southern pine 
last week, one manufacturer reporting the 
volume of orders only slightly less than that 
of the best week this year. Most of the gain 
came from rural yards in Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, where stocks this spring have 
been allowed to shrink far below the normal 
volume. Prices on southern pine have been 
very low, and those of some items are weak. 
Most sales managers think the average will 
be maintained, and express the opinion that 
quotations will advance somewhat by early 
fall. 


NEW YORK, May 26.—Demand for south- 
ern pine has improved a little in the last 
fortnight. Competition of Douglas fir is still 
the biggest factor in the price situation. 





BOSTON, MASS., May 27.—The very low 
prices of roofers are a discouraging feature 
of the southern pine market. Demand has 
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a 
not improved. Air dried 8-inch roofers 
dropped to $24@24.50 last week, but nice 
makes are quoted $25.50 and even more. 
partition is moving slowly, although offered 
at more attractive prices. The low figure 
for B&better is now $42.50. Some nice 
Arkansas stock is quoted $47.50. Flooring 
ig dull; longleaf quotations are steady, and 
shortleaf is offered cheap, $65.75 being the 
current figure for B&better rift. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 26.—Yards are 
taking small fill-in lots of southern pine 
where stocks have become low. Fair sized 
lots of form lumber, shiplap and sheathing 


are being ordered. Prices are unimproved, 
with inquiry light. Millwork and flooring 
plants are complaining of lack of orders. 


NEW YORK, May 26.—Fair demand for 
hemlock is reported by some yards, but 
wholesalers say that sales are slow. Dealers 
puy for current needs and for quick delivery. 
There are good stocks of western lumber on 
hand. Timbers are selling fairly well. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 27.—Northern and 
eastern hemlock is hard to sell, and it is 
difficult to secure a decent price. Clipped 
poards sell at $30. Sales are very few. Ran- 
dom boards are $28@29. Western hemlock 
is distinctly quiet, but prices have held up 
somewhat better than might be expected. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—Shingle men 
complain they are selling shingles cheaper 
than kindling wood, clears still being avail- 


able under $2, and stars at about 15 cents 
less.. Demand still is small, though there 
are some signs of a pick-up. Cedar siding 


demand continues light, with prices weak. 
There is a slightly better demand for lath. 


NEW YORK, May 26.—Demand for lath 
was better last week than at any time this 
spring. Prices, however, continue to range 
from $4.75 to $5. There has been a slight 
improvement in demand for West Coast 
shingles, but prices are not firm, as supplies 


are too large. 
CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 26.—Sales of 
cypress are light. Eastern millwork plants 
are taking larger lots of factory lumber. Fin- 
isk is moving slowly, especially in the Ohio 
Valley district. Orders for siding and gut- 
tering are generally in mixed-car lots. Low 
grade cypress is hard to move. Industrial 
buying is light. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 27.—Clapboards are 
selling very slowly, both at wholesale and 
retail, as residential construction is abnor- 
mally quiet. Quotations on eastern spruce 
and native white pine clapboards are held 
about steady, as offerings of desirable stock 
are light. Quotations on clapboards from 
the West Coast are more or less demoralized. 
Offerings are heavy, sellers eager and buyers 


indifferent. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 27.—Boxboard de- 
mand is running about 10 to 15 percent be- 
low normal, and eager sellers continue to 
be conciliatory about, prices. Conservative 
producers have been curtailing output, but 
are having considerable difficulty about 
maintaining quotations. Round edge white 
Pine inch boxboards, log run, are offered 
$23@25. 





Hymeneal 


MIFFLIN-YBON—Mrs. John B. Yeon, widow 
of John B. Yeon, pioneer Columbia River 
logger and owner of the Yeon Building of 
Portland, Ore., in which) many lumber con- 
cerns have their offices, has announced that 
her daughter, Mary Pauline Yeon, recently 
became the bride of James W. Mifflin, of Seat- 
tle, and that the newlyweds have sailed from 
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Put tt Out 


holders is investigation of 
counsel in fire prevention. 


cause. 


where you throw it.” 


With our fire prevention service, we offer spe- 


MUTUAL 





«for Heeps. 


One of our most valuable services to policy- 
fire causes 
Records show that 
more fires are charged to carelessness in smok- 
ing and especially careless disposal of still- 
burning cigarettes than to any other single 
To every smoker therefore we say— 
“Enjoy your smoke, but be sure your cigarette 
is out before you throw it away and be careful 


IN TFT eResats. 


our OF EVERY 3 FIRES 
1S CAUSED BY 
CARELESS SMOKERS 






Carelessness in smoking is 
responsible for 1 out of 
every 3 fires from known 
causes. The loss from 
this one cause is tremen- 
dous. Every such fire 
could be prevented. Every 
dollar of such loss could 
be saved. Before you 
throw away your cigar or 
cigarette, or before you 
empty the ashes from 
your pipe, be sure the fire 
is out. 


and 


cialized protection with assurance of prompt ‘ 
payment of losses and with a definite saving, in 


dividends, of about 40% in cost. 


Write any of our companies for full information about Lumber 
Mutual Insurance and what it offers to the lumber industry in 


protection and cost. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


indiana Lumbermens M insur. 
ance Co., of ~~ ind. 


The Lonter Betund Five tesurance 
Ce., of Boston, M 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Ce., 
of Mansfield, Ohie 














Northwestern Mutual Fire Assecia- 
tien, of Seattle, Wash. 
msyivania Lumbermens utual 
Fire Insurance Co., of patlagel. 
phia, Pa. 

Central Manufacturers In- 
surance Ce., of Van wow Ohie 








Portland for Honolulu on a wedding trip. The 
new Mrs. Mifflin alttended Stanford University 
for two years and transferred last fall to the 
University of Washington, where she met 
James Mifflin. This meeting began a ro- 
mance culminating im the marriage, which 
took place two weeks ago at Mt. Vernon, 
Wash. Mr. Mifflin is the son of J. D. Mifflin, 
lumber manufacturer of Sheldon, Wash. He 
was awarded high honors while attending 
college and belongs to Beta Theta Pi frater- 
nity. Mrs: Mifflin is a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority. 


SMITH-CHILTENDAN—Farnum W. Smith 
of the Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., 
wholesaler, and Miss Alice Chiltendan, of 
Concord, Mass., were married Saturday, May 
24, at the Unitarian Church in Concord. After 
the wedding services there was a wedding 
reception at the Country Club. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are to be away five weeks on a honey- 
moon trip abroad, and plan to spend much of 
their time in England. 





News Letters 


(Continued from Page 51) 


Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers (Inc.). 
His new office is in Grand Central Terminal. 

R. H. Bockmeier, sales manager Blackwell 
Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, has been 
spending some time in the East. 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 26.—The retail yards are moving out 
a little more lumber, but both retailers and 
other buyers are using up stock already on 
hand. Many leading items were out com- 
pletely of stock at yards, and all orders are 
wanted shipped immediately. 

There have been a few sales of No. 2 and 
better 4/4 edge during the week. The price 
remains the same im both band and circular 
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Gasoline-Operated 
Locomotive Cranes 


IRE hazards are practicaly eliminated. 
F Operating expenses reduced to a 
minimum. No fires to bank; no worry 
about coal and water; no boilers to reflue. 
Fuel costs stop when the crane is idle. 
Operated by one man. Plenty of power 
for every operation—traveling, hoisting, 
booming, swinging. 

Equipped with powerful quick-acting “V” 
type clutches. Fast, full-revolving swinging 
on roller-bearing wheels operating between 
large-diameter turning rails, an exclusive 
ORTON feature. Operating levers banked 
in the front of the roomy, all-steel cab, 


giving easy operation and a clear view of 
the work. Simple, compact and well-bal- 
anced design, the result of a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in the manufacture of 
cranes. 

Built in nine sizes, handling capacities 
from 6 to 40 tons on 30- to 60-foot booms, 
and mounted on standard or special gauge 
car bodies, to suit any requirement in lum- 
bering operations. 


Write for Bulletin 56 on locomotive cranes, 
and for Bulletin 60 on crawling-tread cranes 
and shovels. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 





sawn. No improvement in export demand has 
been noted. Nio. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths 
have been moving fairly well, 4- and 6-inch 
widths being most popular, and 4%-inch show- 
ing some real life. Millmen are not burdened 
with much unsold stock widths and many 
mills are oversold on 4-, 10- and 12-inch 
widths. Not much good circular finish is 
available, for most mills making this have 
closed down indefinitely. No. 2 and better 
5/4 and thicker stock widths have been mov- 
ing better in mixed lots and at good prices. 
There has been very little activity in No. 3 
lumber, either edge or stock widths. 

Box makers are complaining of poor busi- 
ness and keen price competition. They are 
buying some air dried edge box and some 
stock box, but offerings of. stock are not as 
large as they were thirty days ago. In- 
quiries have been more frequent for 4/, 5/ 
and 6/4 edge box dressed and resawn, but of- 
fers are too low to tempt millmen. There is 
very little doing in No. 2 box, although some 


inquiries for 12-inch have been received. 
Edge box, rough 5/ and 6/4, air dried, has 
been moving a little better. Box bark strips 
4/4 are quiet and weak. 

Kiln dried roofers are weak. Demand for 
all roofers is very light. Air dried 6-inch 
were being bought freely at $14 f. o. b. cars 
Georgia main line rate, but now there is talk 
of $13 to $13.50. Competition from West 
Coast products is still very keen. Demand 
for dressed framing continues light, and low 
prices are quoted. 


Macon, Ga. 


May 26.—Roofer manufacturers still eom- 
plain about poor business and low prices. 
Mills are producing less stock than at any 
time this year. 

Longleaf manufacturers are taking things 
easy. Some stock is being taken for railroad 
improvements and some is moving to eastern 
markets. The smaller mills apparently are 


keeping busy. There is little recent chay 7 
in the longleaf market here. 

Some of the hardwood mills that were elg 
down because of wet weather have reopeneg. 
logging crews being able ‘to work in the 
swamps. A slight improvement in demand 
reported. Buying is of a conservative nature; 
some of it for furniture, some for automopb 
and a considerable amount for hardwood flog 


ing plants. 
Warren, Ark. 


May 26.—Record-breaking rainfall over the 
entire State, especially the southern half, hag 
caused extensive damage to growing crops. 
and highways. The White, Arkansas, Oua- 
chita and Saline rivers and their tributaries 
have all overflowed. Most pine operators have 
lost from two to five days in their woods Op- — 
erations during the last two weeks, while 
small mills have been completely tied up. 

Arkansas mills are getting practically al] 
their business from country yards, which haye - 
shown a tendency to increase their buying, | 
Prices as a whole are very unsatisfactory; 
especially on Nos. 2 and 3 boards and Nog, * 
1 and 2 dimension. Prices on upper grade 
items are holding fairly steady; especially on ~ 
B&better edge grain flooring, 3- and 4-inch, 
which averages around $60 to $61, while flat 
grain averages around $39 to $40 mill, © 
B&better 1x8-inch finish is around $55; 10- 
inch, $58; 12-inch, $66; 5/4x12-inch, $74, 
B&better 1x8-inch, 16-foot finish and base are 
very scarce. One of the Arkansas mills re- 
ports a sale of 400,000 feet of 1x8-inch No. 2 
at $20, mill, which is a decidedly good price 
at present, the average being around $19. A 
sale of 800,000 feet of 2x4- and 6-inch No, 1, 
10- to 16-foot is reported at $24.50, mill 
basis. Sales of those items in any quantity 
usually average $2 under these prices. For 
the most part, mills are badly crowded for 
storage room for common stock. There is 
some talk of further curtailment. The aver- 
age large mill usually buys most of the small 
mill lumber produced in its immediate terri- 
tory, but several will discontinue such pur- 
chasing until market conditions improve. 
Small mills as a whole will shut down, as 
few are breaking even. 


Houston, Tex. 


May 27.—Little improvement was noted 
in the lumber situation here during the last 
week. There is little movement of lumber 
of any kind in the domestic market, except 
for filling special orders. Price cutting con- 
tinues. Export business is still good, how- 
ever. Excessive heavy rains of late have 
slowed up production of the small mills to 
a marked degree, but the larger mills have 
not been affected to any appreciable extent. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 26.—Floods have interrupted railway 
traffic and greatly hindered the shipping of 
lumber. Around Shreveport, only a few 
mills are affected. Reports as to business 
vary considerably, and would indicate spotty 
trade in consuming territory. Prices on 
southern pine yard stock show a wide range. 
As shipments have been very slow on ac- 
county of heavy rains, and business has been 
coming along at about the same ordinary 
rate, there is a slight increase of unfilled 


orders. 
Laurel, Miss. 


May 27.—The southern pine market is stead- 
ily on the upward trend. While there have 
been no advances, prices seem to be firmer 
and more easily obtained. Inquiries are nu- 
merous and orders have been more plentiful 
during the last week than at any time lately. 
The mills in this section are now cutting just 
about the same amount or even less than they 
are shipping. The most gratifying thing is 
that low grades are moving much better. The 
upper grades and longleaf special cutting have 
been moving steadily. Of the surplus at mills, 
probably 60 to 70 percent is No. 3 common. 
The export market is a little more active. 
Inquiries were more numerous and several 
large export orders were placed. 

Many hardwood mills are curtailing their 
production and are asking better prices for 
their stock. Demand seems to be increasing. 

Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, Iowa, a direc- 
tor of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., is a visitor 
here. 








